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SCIENCE MUST BE FREE 
TO SERVE HUMANITY 


by Edmund S. Carpenter 


ET US be frank about it. The scientific spirit 
is gradually dying in our universities. And 
this is not the result of official censorship, 
but of broad changes in our society as a whole. 
Che problem involves many factors, not the least 
of which is the influence of military preparedness 

There is much talk of scientific freedom, but not 
enough of what it is for. Its value rests not upon 
any supposed divinity, but upon the plain fact of 
its social usefulness, indeed, its indispensability. It 
was not created in a single day, but arose from a 
slowly developed conviction among people that 
when useful knowledge was desired, free inquiry 
Was a necessary thing. Scientific freedom was de- 
veloped, therefore, not as a favor to impractical 
dreamers, but for the coldly pragmatic reason that 
it had survival value. 

Milton stated the faith: “And though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 

a 

The purpose of free inquiry was to ensure that 
Truth did grapple fairly with Falsehood. What the 
people wanted was a free and open encounter. As- 
sured of that, they were willing to take thei 
chances on Truth’s winning out in the end. 

But this was only half of the problem. For ours 
was not only a democracy, but a society resting 
firmly on scientific grounds. As such it was neces- 
sary to develop certain habits of mind, connected 
with the scientific outlook, which encouraged the 
production of new ideas. It was not enough to al- 
low old ideas unrestrained treedom: new ideas 


were needed as well. 


N°“ SCIENCE has two aspects. On the one hand 


there is technical research within an establish- 


ed frame of reference. On the other hand there ts 
what is called. for lack of a better name, the “scien- 
tific outlook.” These two operations are generally 
bound up together, but either can, and sometimes 
does. exist without the other. Until near the end ot 
the I8th century, the scientific habit of mind exist 
ed without the great technological research which 
later revolutionized our industry Conversels i 
people lacking this spirit of science perhaps even 
openly opposed to it——-mavy take over theories and 
techniques developed elsewhere, and even make 
minor improvements In them. Witness the case of 
Japan. 

But science, without a free spirit of inquiry, can- 
not long endure. True, in this stage it can often 
produce practical results which to the layman 
appear far more important than the intangible 
theories which laid the groundwork fot the inven- 
tions themselves. But it will not survive. Worse still, 
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Unity of the Nation 


by John A. Stevenson 


HE DIE has apparently been 

cast against a general election 

before the Coronation, to which 
there are two strong objections. First- 
ly, it is desirable that a general elec- 
should provide as complete a 
registry as possible of the political 
sentiments of the nation and a con- 
test in Mav, when the farmers are 
busy with seeding operations and the 
country roads are in poor condition in 
many places, would find many rural 
voters abstaining from the _ polls. 
Secondly the Prime Minister is due to 
lead to London a delegation represen- 
tative of all shades of opinion, which 
will seek to proclaim the unity of the 
Canadian people in their loyal hom- 
age to Queen Elizabeth and it would 
be unfortunate if its harmony were 
impaired by the aftermath of bitter- 
ness between parties, which the ac- 


tion 


rimonious controversies of a general 
election too often produce. So Mr. 
St. Laurent deserves credit for giving 
a broad view of the interest and unity 
of the 


considerations of 


nation precedence over the 
party advantage, 
which a wing ot his followers were 
urging upon him. 

Equally commendable is his deci- 
sion to mark the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Sir Robert Borden at 
Grand Pré in Nova Scotia in 1854 by 
asking Parliament for a vote for the 
statue of this eminent 
statesman on Parliament Hill. Sir 


Robert was not a colortul personality 


erection of a 


like Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, but the discerning 


eye of history may well appraise his 
record of service to his country as not 
less meritorious than the contributions 
of his two great predecessors. 
Toward the close of his life Glad- 
stone said that Sir Robert Peel was on 
the whole the greatest man he had 
ever known. Sir Robert Borden had 
many of Peel’s qualities and, ranking 
with Peel as one of the 
great Conservative reformers of the 
British Commonwealth, he deserves a 
monument at the scene of his public 
labors. Let it be counted heavily for 
grace to Mr. St. Laurent that he has 
inestimable 
country in reviving a practice of gen- 
erosity to political opponents and an 
appreciation that the national should 
always prevail over the party interest, 
both of which had vanished under his 
immediate predecessor, save on rare 


as he does 


done an service to his 


oceasions. 


a proceedings of Parliament in 
the past weeks have not been ex- 
hilarating. The sessions of the special 
committee, established to investigate 
the expenditures under the program of 
defence, have not produced the ex- 
pected fireworks. Since the Progres- 
sive Conservative party had argued 
that it would be a time to 
reinvestigate the irregularities disclos- 
ed by the Currie report, its represen- 
tatives on the committee felt that they 
stultify themselves if they 


waste ot 


; 
would 


questioned Mr. Currie when h 
testimony. 

He proved an admirable \ 
and, while he emphasized that 
port did not condemn the whok 
but merely its works’ servic 
neither withdrew nor modified 
its criticisms. And his refusal 
treat from his opinion that top-1 
military men and high officials 
Department of National D 
must share the blame for the 
larities uncovered has been co 
by the opposition as fortifying 
demand that Mr. Currie shor 
employed upon a much wider in 

In the debate upon the bill a 
izing the appointment of Mr. ( 
ney as Associate Minister of N; 
Defence, the Opposition attacke 
move as merely putting a patch 
a rotten structure, which 
general overhaul, and argued th 
importance of air power, which 
absorbs about half of the annua 
lav for defence, called for a se; 
Minister for Air. But the Gover 
held stubbornly to its view th 
plan of an Associate Minister 
could preserve the necessary un 
the administration of the progr 


neer 


defence and made light of the opp 


tion’s jibes that the results of 
unity were not very satisfactory 


7° Government is in a s 
quandary about the = irrig 
scheme projected for part of the \ 
of the South Saskatchewan river 
report of a Royal Commission, 
pronounced against it as unecon 
al, sounded like a political death 
to many of the 15 Liberal men 
trom Saskatchewan and _ fate: 
members of the CCF and Mr. Di 
baker assailed the report and raki 
the pledges of the Liberal party o 
subject, some of these mournful 
erals straddled the fence by sub: 
ing to the indictment of the repor 
declining to withdraw their confi 
in the good intentions of the Go 
ment. But it is hard to see how 
Gardiner, after describing the 1 
as one of the silliest documents hy 
ever read, can remain in a Ca 
which accepts it. So the probabil 
that the Government will come t 
rescue of its distracted followers | 
Saskatchewan by some plan of « 
promise, under which it will ass 
modified version of the project 
stricted to works of irrigation and 
cluding the propdsed power dev: 
ment. 

But the session is passing wilt 
any serious attention being pak 
our politicians to a very serious p 
ler>. In the January number ot 
Atlantic Monthly, Professor Sut 
H. Slichter of Harvard Universit 


conservative economist of high 


pute, makes a very powerful argun 


that the foreign policy of the U! 
States is doomed to failure becau 
has not been provided with the es 
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Fear That Clouds 
The Minds of Men 


CORDING to a doctor we met the other 
lay, fear is a good thing for the body, be- 


+ ™ cause it serves as a sort of tonic, putting new 
e .io old glands and fresh vigor into tired blood. 
We -njoyed listening to him; his theory put us on 


a e friendly footing with bodily fear, which 
Was easant because we are not one of those 


pers ns who go looking for danger to spice the 
flat ‘s of daily living. But such fear, after all, is 
important only to the individual, being a chemical 
p ss in one body. The doctor had nothing to 
sa) about the fog of fright which can slide into 
men s minds and blind their good sense. 


ere seems to be a lot of that fog about these 

as men become fearful of the things which 

jot so long ago they considered more dear to them 

ife itself—such things as individual liberty. 

\nu the fog gives protective cover to all the other 

twisted apprehensions that sprout in the mind when 

1 is absent. It clouds the judgment so that it 

s impossible for the mind to recognize what is 
unjust, wise or foolish. 

lt is this sort of fear which has led to a boycott 

United States of the Charlie Chaplin film 

Limelight.” Several theatres on the West Coast 

threats of 


cancelled showings of the film afte 
ting by branches of the American Legion. 
[he Legion members have not said they object to 
limelight,” but they intend to stop people from 
it because they object to Charlie Chaplin; 
ey do not like Mr. Chaplin because they fear 
ivate thoughts, or at least what they suspect 
lis private thoughts. They have been told by 
s\ of their leaders that Mr. Chaplin, if not a 
carrying member of the Communist Party, 
een mixed up in some pretty rosy goings-on; 
ire scared of Communism, therefore they are 
d of Mr. Chaplin, therefore they are scared 
Chaplin’s films. 
lat the members of the Legion are doing, of 
se, IS imposing their own kind of thought con- 
m their fellows because they fear a system 
1 is built on thought control; and this itself is 
thtening thing, for thought control is evil no 
er what name is given to it. Thus fear begets 
and confusion is compounded. 
does not seem to matter that Mr. Chaplin has 
been tried in a proper court on charges of 
cu ving on subversive activity or the like; it is 
th that somebody in office has said he may be 
idesirable person to have in the United States. 
is sufficient excuse to force theatres to cancel 
showings of his films, without any regard for 
worth or for the fact that Mr. Chaplin’s pic- 
are all based on the theme of the poor little 
idual struggling to retain his identity in a near- 
tarian civilization—a theme which certainly 
not fit into the Communist philosophy. 
e hold no brief for Mr. Chaplin himself, but 
intolerable that in North America, where 
ms talk about freedom is long and loud, people 


‘i ld be forbidden to look at his films because 
s other people are scared stiff of something 

have been told the actor believes in. If this 
‘oOf a fear-action continues, we'll be seeing 


ublic burning of such books as the “Republic” 


use some group objects to Plato’s reasoning, 
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“He'd Look a Lot Deader If He’d Close Both Eyes” 


and the denunciation of neighbor by neighbor be- 
cause of something that was whispered over a 


back fence. 


Eggs and Spots 


T HERE [{S something very puzzling about eggs. 

Not se long ago we kept a flock of hens, for 

Our own use, for amusement and, we hoped. to! 

little profit. It was an educational experience, if 

not so amusing as we had expected; we soon 
1 ’ 


learned that hens lay all sorts of eggs other than 


Grade A Large, and that eggs which have slight 
flaws like blood spots In them are called “rots.’ 
We did not get the rots back from the grader, and 
we were not paid for them because it was said 
they could not be sold. 

The other 
changed because the last two eggs in a carton 
marked Grade A had huge blood spots in them. 
There is always the possibility, of course, that 
those eggs had been inspected by a grader in the 


throes of a hangover; but we can't help wonder- 


morning our breakfast menu was 


ing what really happened to those rots for w hich 


we never collected any cash 


War of Ideas 


( UT OF EACH war comes at least one new 
weapon The Second World War more than 
anv other brought forth new devices and_ tech- 


niques for destroying the bodies and influencing 


the minds of men. Probably the most important 


ti) ] i ns\ 


of the techniques was what is still called 


logical warfare, which was a good me tor what 


was done during the war. But it is a pity we still 
use the tag, because it does not properly describe 
what the free nations are trying to do in theil 
struggle with Communism for the faith and opin- 
ions of people everywhere. When we speak of 
psychological warfare. most of us think of it as 
some abstruse process by which cloak-and-dagge! 
experts try to get people to turn to the West instead 
of to Russia for help and guidance. It is a form 


less idea we have, 


ind that is why our efforts, o1 


the whole, have not been nearly so successful as 


those of the grim men in the Kremlin 


President Eisenhower has appointed a committee 
whose job it is to try to put new life into the huge 


sprawling organization the United States has fo 


Carrving on I 


psychological warfare—the biggest 
thing of its kind in the free world. He realizes 
that the United States has been outpi ived by the 


Soviet 
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to go our way, We must think not as North Amer- 
icans but as hungry Austrians; and it is the same 
with the Czechs and the Afghans and all the others 
for whose loyalties we are struggling. 

[his matter becomes even more important when 
we deal with nations who have ways of life far 
different from ours. Moslems, for example, may 


egard our honest attempts to help and guide them 


1s nothing but t terference of infidels. When 

id aircvatt to make it easier for them to get 
to Mecea, they are more likely to give their thanks 
to Allah than to us, if we try to help them as we 
would help a neighbor on the same street. We 
must understand them, their traditions, their in- 
grained manner of thinking, if we are to persuade 
them that we are not snobs or busybodies but 
worthwhile friends. 

Telling these people in various ways about the 
jovs of life in North America and the miseries of 
life in the Soviet empire may achieve something; 
but it lacks the earthy appeal of a program which 
purports to show how they can get a better life 
now, in their own land. Perhaps President Eisen- 
hower’s committee can sharpen the aim of the 
agencies whose job is psychological warfare, as 
well as unifying their efforts. We hope so, because 


their successes and failures mean so much to all 


Checking the Gold 


Wt COULD not help teeling shocked when we 
first read that George M. Humphrey, Secre- 
tury of the United States Treasury, was not going 
to check ali the gold bullion in the U.S., about 
$23,036 million, but only about ten per cent of it 
in a sort of sampling way. It’s not our money, we 
ght, but Mr. 


too much faith in samples, especially after what 


thou Humphrey really should not put 
has been happening to such well known samplers 
as Dr. Gallup and Mr 


Suppose all those vaults marked Bullion did not 


Roper In recent Vears. 


hide gold at all, but millions of cartons of oatmeal 


or soap chips? 
[hat was an interesting question, and we tried 
it Out On our favorite streetcar conductor. Well. 


he said, suppose they did? Would Mr. Humphrey 


] ) 


t > ) t 
anyone avout it 


Obviously, as smart a man as Mr. Humphrey 


would lock the vaults quickly, hurry back to Wash- 
gton and not tell a soul. Nothing would happen, 


not a thing, as long as nobody knew about the 


] 


tmeal and the soap 


Career Soldier 


{ ANADA’S CHIEF of the General Staff, Lt.- 
A Gen. Guy Granville Simonds, CB, CBE, DSO, 


ikes to see things done with the cool precision 


a 


of good military drill. He is a cool, precise man 


himself; those who served with him during the 
Second World War remember the icy polish of his 
verbal orders for big operations, and the ruthless- 
ness of his treatment of those he considered in- 


competent. These qualities may be the result of 


ifelong training, but they are combined with an 
unswerving pride in his profession which some- 
times gets him into trouble with people who think 
like civilians and not like soldiers. It was this 


ride, probably, that made him react so sharply 


t 
to what he took to be general criticism of the 

\rmy in the fuss over the Currie Report: he ad- 
dressed a message to his troops which, while it 
mav have cooled his own anger, certainly fed that 

he Opposition 

It was said, during the time he commanded the 
First Canadian Division when it was part of the 
I ighth 


is his model, and it is true that he had manv of 


Army in Italy, that he took Montgomery 


the Montgomery mannerisms and qualities. He 
liked to work forward of his divisional head- 
quarters, he won much respect but little affection, 
he had a sense for the dramatic. But there was 
little physical resemblance. The tall, lean Simonds 
always managed to look immaculate, and he still 
carries only 152 pounds on his five-foot eleven- 
inch frame. 

His career has been an odd contrast of rapid 
promotion and delayed advancement. He was one 
of the best students at the Royal Military College, 
Kingston, from which he graduated in 1925. He 
was 22 years old then, and after graduation got a 
commission in the Royal Canadian Artillery. He 
did well on staff courses in England and as an in- 
structor in tactics at RMC, but promotion was 





IN vial verence Photo 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIMONDS 


slow in those days. When the First Division was 
mobilized in 1939 he was appointed to the divi- 
sional staff with the rank of major. Within months, 
he was a lieutenant-colonel commanding an artil- 
lery unit. There followed a series of staff jobs and 
a tour as an observer in North Africa, where he 
watched Montgomery’s Eighth Army smash_ the 
Mareth Line. He went back to England to com- 
mand the Second Canadian Division. Two weeks 
later May.-Gen. H. L. 


airplane crash and Gen. Simonds took over the 


N. Salmon was killed in an 


First Division in time to lead it in the invasion of 
Sicily in July, 1943. Seven months later. after a 
brief spell in command of the Fifth Canadian 
Armored Division, he took over Second Canadian 
Corps, which was training in England for the 
assault on Normandy. 

He commanded Second Corps until the collapse 
of German resistance, and stepped up to handle 
First Canadian Army when Gen. H. D. G. Crerar 
was on sick leave. By the time the war was over 
and Canadian tr Ops Were streaming home, he had 
won so much praise that his officers thought he 
would certainly be the next Chief of the General 
Staft 


Foulkes and Gen. Simonds went to the Imperial 


Instead that job went to Gen. Charles 





Staff College in England, first as a studen’ anq 
later as senior instructor. He came back to C nad, 
in 1949 to command the National Defence Co}. 
lege and the Staff College at Kingston. It wi. not 
until February, 1951, that he became Chief \ the 
General Staff. That he is a brilliant officer, n. one 
can deny; in training and in battle he has p yeq 
his military thinking* to be not only soun: by 
flexible and original, when need be. He w ° ge. 
quire the same flexibility in his handling © ap 
enlarged army being paid for by a natio:  stijj 
officially at peace. 


Varied Viewpc ats 


T IS NOT surprising that many people |. the 

United States have been bewildered and ar ‘ered 
by the reaction of their European allies to some 
of the things President Eisenhower proposes 9 do 
in the Far East; and it is not difficult for « ana- 
dians, in their traditional in-between positic 1, to 
understand both the bewilderment of the mer. 
icans and the nervousness of the European.  be- 
cause we can understand the different wa.s in 
which the nations look at the trouble in As 

Britain and France not only are struggliig to 
maintain their positions in the Far East bui are 
fighting hot wars of their own against Communists 
in Malaya and Indo-China. They have their hands 
full with those wars as it is, and they do not want 
to give the Red Chinese any excuse for extending 
their activities as they have in Korea. The British 
and French, along with some smaller nations. are 
hoping desperately that something will happen 
(such as Mao turning out to be an Oriental Tito) 
to lessen the pressure of Communism in Asia 
Until that something happens, they are willing to 
whack the Communists in Korea but do not want 
to irritate them in China. 

That is why British political leaders of all pa 
ties shuddered when President Eisenhower pro- 
posed to end the U.S. Seventh Fleet’s mission ot 
“neutralizing” Formosa—just as_ they 
when Truman gave the Seventh Fleet that mission 


shuddered 


In restrained, diplomatic language, Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden said there would be “un- 
fortunate political repercussions without compen- 
sating military advantages.” 

What the Americans are looking for, of course 
is a way of bringing their heavy involvement in 
Korea to a positive, satisfactory conclusion. | he\ 
do not want to sit indefinitely in the Korean moun- 
tains, trading ridges with the Chinese and usin up 
men and material month after month, year tte! 
year. The war in Korea is pinning down ‘hei! 
best units and hampering their efforts to buil: up 
their own defences and those of their allies. \nd 
it is not in their nature to fiddle too long wih 
problem betore trying one or more possible \ 
tions. It may be true that they lack experienc in 
the tortuous art of diplomacy; but it is just as ‘rue 
that Europeans who are supposed to have «uch 
experience have not been particularly succe: ful 


in avoiding war as a solution to internat nal 
difficulties. 


Persor al 


E GOT ahead of ourselves Jast week, disc ss 

ing the picture and article on the cove 0! 
this issue. In case the details have been forgo! -n 
the men in the picture are Louis Robichaud ( 
and Reynold Mitchell, who work at the Cana an 
Armaments and Research Development Estab sh- 
ment of the Defence Research Board at Valcai ier, 
and they’re watching the “answer curve” to al 
equation which has been fed into the comp ¢r. 
or electronic “brain-machine”, part of which an 
be seen in the background. 
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Letter from Washington 


by Carroll Kilpatrick 


 marking-time period is 
7 out over in Washington. The 

w government is beginning 
to ‘rn. It does not yet have its 
irmly on the throttle, but with 
Presi. nt Eisenhower’s message to 
Con, ess the wheels began to turn. 

I naugural address was largely 
4 nality, however cheering it 
ma ive been to those who wanted 
reass sance that the President was 
ete uined on the basic issues of 
policy. Between the inaugural 
on !:nuary 20 and the message to 
Con ess on February 2 the hiatus 
I ernment that began with the 
impaign last summer seemed to be 
mo pronounced than ever. The 
new Administration was _ obviously 
finding it difficult to exercise its great 
new sOWe}TS. 

\iany Americans have been deep- 
ly dsturbed by the long interval dur- 
ing which the government was on 
dead centre. In many ways, to be 
sure. the transition between Adminis- 
trations this time was as smooth and 
orderly and well-mannered as any in 
American history. But the problems 
of government are more complex 
and urgent. Doubt and hesitation can 
be extremely costly. 


T" TRUMAN Administration had 
narked time between the begin- 
ning of the campaign and January 20, 
although it continued to make some 
important decisions and to keep the 
engine stoked. The surprise came 
with the new government. General 
Eisenhower and his team seemed to 
exercise even less authority in their 
firs’ couple of weeks in office than 
their predecessors did in their last 
couple of weeks. 

lo say that the new men were at 
sea is to put it too strongly. But the 
effect was the same. They were up 
igunst a brand new experience. 
Everything was expected of them at 
once, yet who would have expected 
Senstor Taft, for example, to shine 
immediately if he were suddenly 
mi the new president of General 
Motors? 

r a while, therefore, Congress 
threitened to provide the leadership 
necved. For example, the chairman 
of ie House Ways and Means Com- 
mi! ce, the senior Republican in the 
Ho se, had never met the new Re- 


pu’ can President of the United 
Sts. He seemed to be not very 
mi 4 interested, either, and, with- 
ou’ bothering to seek a conference 
Wii the President or Secretary of 
the Treasury, blithely announced his 
pl. 's to cut taxes sharply. 


ie Administration was horrified. 
lt as still trying to understand the 
bu etary situation. The more it 
stu ced the more difficult seemed the 
j0\ of balancing income and outgo. 
Pr. ident Eisenhower, therefore, was 
rec ired to use some pretty force- 
lu: ianguage in his message to Con- 
gros to say that tax reductions now 
Wo id be disastrously premature. 

this specific instance, he thus 
ass 'med the leadership which should 


be exercised by the White House ra- 
ther than Congress. His problem will 
be to retain his influence and to ex- 
ercise it over the congressmen who 
want to follow their own courses 
without much regard to the overall 
fiscal policy of the Administration. 

The message re-established — the 
President as the national leader, be- 
cause it was forceful in the main and 
revealed a grasp by the Administra- 
tion of many of the basic problems 
with which it must cope. 

It was especially heartening to 
those who want to see the country 
assume the leadership in foreign 
trade matters that a creditor country 
should assume. The President did 
not say anything about repealing the 
Buy American Act, which ham- 
strings government purchasing of- 
ficers who would like to buy sup- 
plies overseas, but he did propose ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, customs simplifica- 
tion (which would be of especial 
help to Canadians), and action to 
stimulate off-shore procurement and 
the export of American private cap- 
ital. 

These measures will be bitterly 
contested. The customs simplifica- 
tion bill, which United States officials 
discussed at length with Canadian 
officials, has been before Congress 
for several years. It passed the House 
in 1951, but the Senate Finance 
Committee pigeonholed it last year. 
What the new Finance Committee, 
which is made up of almost the same 
men as the old, will do about it re- 
mains to be seen. Much will de- 
pend upon the President. If he is 
effective in leadership on Capitol 
Hill it will have a good chance of 
passage. 


HEN it comes to other matters 

of foreign policy, reactions are 
mixed. As might be expected, many 
Republicans are enthusiastic about 
the new Formosa policy while many 
Democrats are cautiously critical. 
For the time being, it is clear that 
the Nationalist Chinese on Formosa 
are incapable of launching attacks of 
any consequence against the : main- 
land. But the Administration thinks 
that by freeing them to attack a new 
burden is put upon the Communists, 
who must redouble their defensive 
positions on the Coast. 

Critics of the policy assume that 
Chiang Kai-shek will not be content 
to stop with what he has received. 
He will argue, it is said, that in or- 
der for him to make effective use of 
his 600,000 troops, aircraft and ships 
must be given to him. What the Ad- 
ministration will say to that request 
is, of course, the big question. 

The President is understood to be 
eager to increase the pressures on the 
Communists at every point of con- 
tact. It may be expected that addi- 
tional measures—for example, a 
blockade of the China coast—will 
be employed to tighten the squeeze. 

For a long time Republicans have 
criticized the Truman-Acheson_pol- 








1952 — ANOTHER YEAR OF 
PROGRESS! 





DURING THE YEAR 1952 


THE ASSETS SHOWED 


an $8,747,759 INCREASE 


17,057,903 






AND NOW TOTAL $1 
BUSINESS IN FORCE SHOWED 


a $36,138,996 INCREASE 


AND NOW TOTALS $512,936,661 
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NTS TO POLI 
PAY ENEFICIARIES WERE 


$6,431,356 


H 62.5% WAS PAID TO LIVING 
POLICY OWNERS 


REASED AND 
SINESS PAID FOR, INC 
Mee vIvED. AMOUNTED TO $64,530,862 
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A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1952 may be secured from 
any of our Branch Offices, which are located in principal cities, or 
from the Company's Head Office at Waterloo, Ontario 
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MARIE LAURENCIN 


GIRL WITH MANDOLIN By MARIE LAURENCIN 


, . } 
Lovers of fine French paintings are invited to view this 


-Laurencin’s first exhibition ever held in Canada. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Road 
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Ottawa Letter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


tial buttress of an adequate economic 
foundation. Its objective is the build- 
ing of a community of nations united 
in. their n to Communism 
and ready to support a common organ- 


opposition 


ization of defence against it, and Pro- 


fessor Slichter admits that good head- 


wav has been made with arrange- 
ments for military and political co- 
Operation. But he maintains that a 


group of nations cannot be regarded 
is an integrated community if they 
are not linked by close economic ties 
ind that the of such 


makes the permanence of any military 


Tener 
absence tles 


or political alliance dubious. 


I the essential economic 


In his view 
ties are unattainable as long as the 
United States refuses to allow its 
allies in Europe to balance their ac- 


counts with it by increasing their ex- 
ports to it and that the annual drain 
upon their resources involved in meet- 
ing their obligations to the United 
States is keeping them in a 


economic ill and makes 


State of 


health them 
regard trade with countries behind the 


Iron Curtain as their 


salvation 

E Cites statistics to prove that the 

bal- 

ance its account with the United States 
permitted to 


sales to the latter country bv about 4.5 


essential for 


rest of the world could only 


if if Were increase Its 


billion dollars. which would only be 
thout 2 per cent of the national out- 
Jut of private industrv in the United 


innum. So he argues that 








drastic liberalization of American 
fiscal policy is imperative, if the de- 
nocracies the west are not going 
to sink into state of economic de- 
bility which will make them very 
feeble allies and bring recruits to the 
cause Of COmmunism 

Now Ofessor 
Slichte to the 
position of Can ire contribut- 


ing armed forces and economic i 


ald to 
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the building of bulwarks in western 


Europe against Communist aggres- 
sion, but we continue to pursue a 


fiscal policy which is a serious ob- 
stacle to its economic recovery. Our 
most important trade relations with 
any European country are with Brit- 
ain, the strongest of our European 
partners, and the figures about our 
trade with it in 1952 tell an ominous 
story. They show that whereas in 1952 
the total value of Canada’s exports to 
Britain at 745.8 million dollars was 
18 per cent higher than the total for 
1951, 631.5 million dollars, the value 


of Canada’s imports trom Britain 
shrank by roughly 16 per cent to 


351.8 million dollars as compared 
with 421 millions. Therefore Canada 
in 1952 had with Britain a favorable 
trade balance of 394 million dollars, 
which almost double the com- 
parable figure for 1951, 210 million 
dollars. 

Obviously Britain, with a large pro- 
portion of her former investments in 
Canada repatriated and her reserves in 
gold and dollar exchange reduced to 
a perilously low level, cannot go on 
finding tunds to liquidate such a large 
But at a time when 
she has been scraping the bottom of 
her barrel to find money for buying 
small quantities of Canadian bacon 
and cheese, she is being criticized in 
certain quarters here for buying grain 
trom Russia at a time when Canada’s 
elevators are bursting with grain. 

Britain alternative but to 
cut her trade coat according to the 
cloth available and a recent debate in 
British Parliament revealed mem- 
vers for all parties expressing deep 
anxiet¥y about the future of Anglo- 
Canadian trade and 7 
and means for its stimulation. 

Admittedly British exporters have 
not inade the best of their opportuni- 
ties in the Canadian market and have 
forfeited business through the slow- 
ness of their deliveries and their negli- 
ence in re the “of 
pare parts and adequate supplies for 
But the most se- 
rious Obstacle to the increase of Brit- 
ish imports to Canada is still found 
in the height of our tariff barriers, 
which add to the basic handicap of 
distance. But, during the present ses- 
there has been scant evidence 
that any but a very few members of 
Parliament appreciate the position in- 
to which Anglo-Canadian trade rela- 


tions are drifting. 

_ Canada wants to maintain her ex- 
ports to Britain at their present 

level she must encourage imports from 


Was 


adverse balance. 


has no 


suggesting Wavs 


gard to provision 


Canadian customers 


sion 


Britain and the most effective form 
of encouragement is a lowering of 
tariff barriers. But with an election 


in the offing the Liberals are naturally 
afraid that any such moves would 
them industrial seats, in which 
the employment of workers might be 
adversely affected by a greater ‘inflow 
of British imports; and the Progressive 
Conservative party is even more deep- 
lv committed to the maintenance of a 
high scale of protection for our do- 
mestic industries. 

To this protection the agrarian sup- 


cost 


porters of the CCF are traditional} 
hostile, but it is favored by most o 


st Of 


its industrial followers and the »art 
cannot speak with a united voice op 
this subject. So the Social Cre Jiters 
are left as the only party, whose hand 
are free to advocate the sort of ‘isca| 
policy which is needed, as in the case 
of the United States, to make oy; 
foreign policy against Communism 


effective. 


Washington 


CONTINUED FROM PGi 
icies as negative, and Presiden: Eis. 
enhower made the same criticisi, in 


effect, in his message. It is chorged 
that the Democratic Administ: ition 
leaned over backward in tryin» not 


to become involved to a greate: ex- 
tent with the Chinese Comm 
or with Russia. The new Admin istra- 
tion believes that it can do a number 
of things in an aggressive way 
damage Peiping—and Moscow— 
without leaning over so far forward 
as to its balance and fal! int 
a full-scale war. 

This, of course, is the problem 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
apparently has sold his program of 
using propaganda, black propagand. 
and even subversion to take the cold 
war to the people who started it. He 
has felt that the Russians 
allowed to call the tur 
the American Administration 

Now he wants to tk 


nists 


lose 





too, 
been 
which 
danced. 
tune. 
That there is danger in such 
policy is apparent. George F. Ken- 
nan, the American Ambassador 
in Moscow,- has warned against 
and in words so blunt that, although 
he is a senior Foreign Service oflice! 
he is not going to be high in the « 
sels of the Dulles State Depart: 


i i 
Cali Me 


last 


Upc STATES opinion does not 
completely appreciate why Chiang 
is unpopular in Europe, Canada and 
many parts of the Far East, and it 
has chafed under the Truman-Ache- 
son resolve to neutralize him rather 
than to use him in the fight ag: inst 
Communism. Republican critics \ave 
insisted, of course, that he cou! be 
of substantial help in the figh: in 
China. If so, he has at last the | ree- 


dom of action to demonstrate his 
power. 
And the Eisenhower Admini 


tion has a policy which must be de- 
fended, both at home and abr.oad 
By this single decision it has asst 
the great burden of government. [or 


the decision affects all aspects o! 
policy: it affects relations wit! 4 
score of countries in Europe nd 


Asia; it affects the situation in \0- 
rea, for the relationship with C m- 
munist China is altered; certain! 1! 
affects the armistice negotiations nd 
Russia’s estimate of United States 1n- 
tentions. Thus, the President has set 
off a chain of reactions that will ‘est 
its skill and effectiveness in the ¢‘y- 
to-day struggle of democratic gove ‘nN 
ment. 
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Tory Rebel Still Fights B 


HIS 74th birthday, Hon. H. H. Stevens was 
everal minutes late for the morning session 
the BC Liquor Inquiry Committee, of 
vhic!) he was chairman. The former Conservative 
ab minister: and erstwhile Reconstructionist 
vas his annual nine mile walk around Van- 
yt s 1000-acre Stanley Park. 
| performance, he said, as he sat down be- 
le is younger colleagues, gave a man a breath 
ind a zest for the day’s problems. It was 
Vf of the cigar-smoking old rebel who has 
ne ying his piece and letting the political bodies 
tall » here they may tor more than 40 years. One 
political bodies which fell was his own, but 
is on a matter of principle, and there’s noth- 
which Harry Stevens would rather fall than 
er of principle. It might be more accurate 
he jumped. 
On the verge of the three-quarter century mark, 
d Tory whose sympathies widened until he 
e the free swinging advocate of the man in 
eet and the scourge of two generations of 
herals, looks back without regret at battles joined 


id principles upheld. 
\ly mistake,” says the politician who quit the 
Bennett Government rather than tone down his 


commission’s findings on the workings of business, 
s that T left my party.” 
But the way Harry Stevens says it, his friends 
he feels right with his conscience about bolt- 
Tories, perhaps losing the chance to lead 
e party, and forming his short-lived Reconstruc- 
ion party in 1935 on a platform of economic 
n. His party died but the principles he stated, 
Stevens is certain, remain valid. 
ie need is for recognition, in business and 
try, of the fact that human and ethical factors 
nportant in our conduct,” he sums up. “You 
C ‘t rely wholly on efficiency and profit. to the 
exclusion of moral factors, and have a_ healthy 


ipital, management and labor must meet on 
common ground,” he adds. “They are not compet- 
terests. They have a common interest in doing 
One should not be a dictator. Without a new 
pproach to emplover-emplovee relations, the econ- 
m\ of the continent is headed for collapse.” 


T S 1s his great obsession at the culmination of 
ong life, a career studded with victories and 
det. its, with classic battles on the floor of the 
( ions, with the hopes and disappointments of 
to breathe life into a new party when he 
heli ved the old parties had failed. 
( idly enough this man who knocked big busi- 
es who tried with a new party to “achieve a 
dal ice between the corporations and the mass of 
‘ople,” today is president of the Vancouver 
Bo of Trade. 
ugh he is out of party politics, the battles of 
Kir and Meighen and Borden far behind him, his 


pion is still sought by Tories and his tongue and 
per ‘eared by Liberals who do not act by what 
H Stevens considers sound Christian principles. 


His espousal of these principles somehow rings 
in effect which many professional politicians 


Wis they could achieve. His friends call this one 
ot strongest characteristics. His enemies call it 
ples claptrap. 


Ve are disunited in Canada,” he said during 


the war. “Materialism is a cancer in our soul. 
Thiivs to come will be based on power and not 
up. the practical Christianity which alone can 
lea us from chaos.” 


by R. A. Francis 


“We are too easy going and wealthy, and the 
church has suffered. Take the dollar sign down 
from above our big metropolitan churches,” says 
the man who started public life with the Moral 
Reform League of Vancouver’s Wesley Methodist 
Church. “Replace it with the old sign of the cross. 
The little churches and their ministers are making 
a valiant effort today, but the big city churches 
which largely dictate policy are failing to measure 
up. 

With this opinion firmly held, the paradoxical 
old warrior sat more or less harmoniously with 
another tough minded critic of public morals, the 





HON. H. H. STEVENS 


Verv Reverend Cecil Swanson, dean of one of the 
west coast city’s largest churches, on the provincial 
liquor inquiry. Observers thought the two probably 
had more in common than they pretended. It may 
well be that these two, with labor representative 
George Home, will go down in history as the team 


that put some sense into BC’s archaic drinking laws 


B' T in politics or out, in his downtown insurance 
office. at the Board of Trade overlooking the 
harbor, or at home on the city’s south slope, 
Stevens’ far reaching interests keep him in touch 
with affairs. He is the perennial prophet of the 
golden age of British Columbia, and he’s more 
confident than ever for 1953 

One of his interests is modern architecture. In 
Vancouver he finds plenty of scope for this intel- 
lectual exercise. In office buildings, banks, schools 
homes. churches and industrial buildings, Van- 
couver leads the country in the development of 
contemporary architecture. “It may be utilitarian, 
but it’s painful to look at,” growls the old rebel 
immigrant from Bristol who has watched his 
adopted city grow to nearly half a million people 

In blue suit and conservative tie, wise old eves 
behind rimless glasses, the seer of Pender Street 


ureaucracy 


looks like a deceptively mild old gentleman. Only 
those with whom he has stood back to back, or who 
have been caught in the crossfire of his political 
oratory, know what a deceptive look this is 

As president of the BC Natural Resources Con- 
servation League he is sparkplug of an organization 
which labors to keep the forests and rivers of BC 
from being unnecessarily exploited. The League’s 
present battle, in which all the old Stevens guile 
and strategy have been brought to bear, is to pre- 
vent the BC Power Commission from damming 
Buttle Lake, on Vancouver Island 

The lake lies in Strathcona Park, which was set 
aside by the 1911 Legislature as a perpetual park- 
land. To develop more hydro power for Vancou- 
ver Island the Commission proposes to dam it, thus 
raising the water level and, Stevens and the con 


servationists hold, ruining a huge stand of timber 





spoiling fish spawning grounds and ma 


useless as a park. 


S TEVENS says adjacent Upper Campbell Lake, 

K/ ready ruined by logging, could be just as we 
dammed if power is needed, saving Buttle as a 
park area. It’s the kind of wat Stevens relishes most, 
a struggle to save what he believes belongs to the 
man in the street from the encirclir 
bureaucracy. It’s the 
matter of principle, 

His fear of an over 
back, but he expressed it typica 
the war. “With the exigencies of 


claimed, at the same time taking 





chance to knock the Liberals, “there is dange 
the state accumulating wide powers of adminis- 


tration which it did not have in peace time. It 


De necessary in these times, Dut it must not De 
carried on after the wa 
The English immigrant bov who was to win seven 





fede “thor h } ¢ 
federal elections. hold ca e 


under Meighen and Bennett, and be 











greatest private detective in politics.” re 
borough, Ont.. in Vas 
BC, mining, driving stage. doing odd 
a dollar iS his C S ergetic 
character formed 

Walking the streets of Seattle after he was 
during a trip th 1@ SAW 1 ecruiting 





S I 
poster. Temporary hunger didn’t make 


that joining the regular army would void his Britis 


citizenship. But putting his coaching experience 


I 
account he joined the civilian transport divis 
and found himself at the Boxer Rebellion in ¢ 


Spanish-American 
he Red Cross 





during an election campaign opp« 
Stevens A nod yee hea d > -_ 
with the Yankees serving 

¢ Tan ae 





in that war. He'd served. Stevens admit 
with the Red Cross, anything wrong with that 
y + smi 7 + - hea 

Voters appeared to think not. y le Wa 


His public life, characteristically. sta 





bellion. Whv. he asked Vancouver citv councl 


ret ' \ > r ; + ] ~ % | suf + 
first sitting. do we not do public works out of 


nis 
revenue? Council wanted to borrow. Stevens was 
overruled and the incident illustrated the principle 
he has attacked all his life—‘the fallacy of bor- 
rowing just because vour credit 
A handwriting analvst once said Stevens could 
have been successful in theatre or diplomacy. “He 
could never be accused of being a shrinking violet.” 
the analyst reported, “nor are naivety and simplicity 

his principal characteristics.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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| HAS BEEN a mild winter up to 
OW In Our part of the country. 


d the people who usually kick 


yout too much snow are kicking now 
thout having none at all. Hardly any 
of us really know much about Can 
da’s climate and weather, and the 
1 times seems important are 
whe ins on Wash-day, when sleet 
brings down the powel lines. the car 
radiator freezes, or an electrical storm 


scares some of us half to death. 

Many of us don’t realize that much 
of Canada is hotter than California 
n the summer, and much milder than 
parts of the United States in winter. 
We don’t hold the world’s records for 
either cold. snow, rain, violent storms. 
humidity or drvness, and in our case 
a “temperate climate” means what it 
SaVs. 

In the davs when most of Canada 
was a backwoods settlement. every- 
one was his own weather prophet. 
and people believed in a collection 


of rhymes and jingles about the 


weather. Such savings as, “A wet 
moon is followed by rain”: “When the 


wind is in the east it’s good for 
neither man nor beast”: and “Sow 
peas and beans in the wane of the 
moon: who soweth them sooner, he 
soweth too soon”, all have an element 
of truth. But. 
gathering nuts more actively than 
usual, it will be a hard winter,” and, 


“If squirrels are seen 


“If the groundhog sees his shadow on 
February 2 there will be six more 
weeks of bad weather,” only shows 
that these animals have more sense 
than the people who believe such 
things. 

Although we left the horse and 
buggy behind us years ago we still 
cling to old wive’s tales when it comes 
to the weather. Some of us are still 
more afraid of thunder (which is only 


7 


a noise) than we are of the lightning 
Which causes it. and most of us are 
certain that April is the wettest month 
of the year. We are sure that the 
Arctic is colder than the prairies, and 
that August is the warmest month. 
We refuse to believe it when we are 
told that parts of California have 
more than four times as much snow 
as any place in Canada, but some ot 
us believe that if it rains on St 
Swithin’s Day (July 15) it will rain 
for the next 40 days. 


; i= AVERAGE Weather over a large 
area such as Canada is called the 
climate of the country. but Canada 
covers so much territory that it has 
several climates, from the cool], tem- 
perate one of Newfoundland and the 
Maritime Provinces to the mild one 
of Southern Ontario, and trom the 
extreme hot and cold of the prairies 
to the warm, almost semi-tropical one 
of the Pacific Coast 

Many Canadians are not as aware 
aS thev should be of the difference in 
climate between one part and another 


of this country, and many of us still 


CANADA'S CLIMATE 


How's the Weather Down Y 





by Hugh Garner 


ly ] 


elieve. erroneously. that climate Is 
a matter of greater or lesser distance 
from the equator. The coldest tem- 
perature ever recorded at Notting- 
ham Island in the Arctic was 42 de- 
grees below zero, six degrees warmel 
than the record of 48 below in Len- 
noxville, Que. and Huntsville, Ont. 
Here are a few of the questions put 
to the staffs of Canadian Government 
meteorologica! stations during the 
past few “months: | am moving to 
Esquimalt. B.C. shortly and would 
like to know how many days of sun- 
shine I can expect during the next 
twelve months? What city has the 
heaviest snawfall, Montreal or 
Ottawa? Which is warmer in the sum- 
mer, the Prairie Provinces or Nova 
Scotia? I would like to know how 
manv electrical storms we have every 
summer in Toronto? I suffer from 





asthma and my doctor has recom- 
mended that I move to a dry climate; 
where is the driest in this country? 

The man who is moving to Esqui- 
malt can be assured of an average of 
221 days of sunshine during the year, 
while the answer to the second ques- 
tion is that Montreal has 30 more 
inches of snow during the winter than 
Ottawa (112.3 inches against 82). 
On the average there is not much dif- 
ference in summer temperatures be- 
tween the prairies and Nova Scotia, 
but there are spells of much hotter 
weather on the prairies than Nova 
Scotia has ever-seen. 

Toronto has an average of 19 
days of thunderstorms during the 
year, four times as many as the 
Pacific Coast. The lady with the 
asthma would be well advised to move 
to Arctic Bay, Northwest Territories, 
which has an annual rain and snow- 
fall of only 6.81 inches, but if she 
wishes to remain in civilization the 
best town for her is Kamloops, B.C. 
where only a little over ten inches of 
rain and snow may be expected in a 
year. 

Vacation time stirs up a moment- 
ary interest in the weather, and a 
common belief in this country is that 
August is a warmer month than July, 
so that many vacationists put off their 
holidays until that month. The very 
Opposite is true everywhere in Can- 


ada but Sydney and Yarmouth, N.S. 
and St. John, New Brunswick. Per- 
haps August's popularity as a vaca- 
tion month can be traced to the fact 
that it has less rain than July in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, but in most of the Maritimes 
and British Columbia it is not only 
cooler but wetter as well. 
There is great rivalry between cities 
and between provinces too—as to 
which has the healthiest climate. Vic- 
toria’s claim to having the mildest 
weather of any Canadian city cannot 
be disputed, but it runs third, behind 
Regina and Medicine Hat, for hours 
of sunshine. And St. Catharines, Ont. 
has an average daily temperature only 
a little under a degree and a_ half 
lower than Victoria’s, with less than 
half of the West Coast city’s rainfall. 
Canadians are a hardy breed, and 
they have to be to stand some of the 
extremes of climate they are faced 
with during a year, especially those 
who live on the Western plains. The 
highest temperatures ever officially 
recorded in this country were at Win- 
nipeg and Medicine Hat, where the 
temperature has climbed to a swelter- 
ing 108 degrees in the shade. The 
lowest official temperature reading 
ever made was at Fort Good Hope, 
Northwest Territories, which record- 
ed a low of 79 degrees below zero. 
The coldest snap to hit a city in 
Canada was at Prince Albert, Sask., 
Where the temperature once nose- 
dived to 70 degrees below. Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. has registered the 
most extreme temperatures of all, 
with a high of 103 degrees in the 
summer, and a low of 71 degrees 
below zero in the winter. ; 
Everybody gripes about the weath- 
er, and—with the possible exception 
of those people who live in Vancouver 
and Victoria—we all think the other 
fellow has a better climate, especially 
if there is three feet of snow on the 
front walk, or the inercury has been 
hovering around the 100-in-the-shade 
mark for a week. But nature has a 
way of evening things up, and a city 
that enjoys a mild winter climate may 
be forced to settle on a cool, wet 
summer one. 


The next time it rains for several 
days at a stretch, and the children 
have wrecked both the house and 
your nerves, think of the people of 
Clayoquot, B.C. where the annual 
precipitation is 106.37 inches, nearly 












our Way? 


nine feet. And if you live in 
oquot, you can always console — jur- 
self with the knowledge that alth ugh 
your town has much more rain ‘ha 
anywhere else in Canada, Newt: ind- 
land and the Maritimes have © jo; 
than thirty days of fog a yea 
that it snows and rains on four 
days every year in Arvida, Que 

it does in your home town. 

Canada, which Rudyard K jin 
once called, “Our Lady of the Snows”, 
is not half as snowy as many ner- 
icans and Europeans think. Cane ‘ians 
too are wrong in their ideas bout 
snow. The heaviest annual snowfa 
does not take place in the Yukon. the 
Rockies, or other places in the fa 
North, but in Quebec City, whic 
a yearly fall of over 123 inches. T| 
only other places in Canada that come 
within snowballing distance of Que- 
bec are Charlottetown, with 113 
inches, and Walkerton, Ont. with | 15 
both a thousand miles south o! the 
tundra. Most of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, which we think of as being 
snowbound most of the year, actuall\ 
get less of the stuff than Sydney, 
N.S., Ottawa and Nelson, B.C., while 
Victoria and Vancouver sometimes 
go all winter without any snow at al 

Civilization, generally speaking. is 
only possible in areas where food 
stuffs can be grown, and this as muct 
as anything else has kept Canada 
country “three thousand miles long 
and two railroads wide”. In Canada 
the period between the last frost ot 
the winter and the first one of thi 
varies from 254 days in the souther! 
end of Vancouver Island to 1&8 day 
in the northern reaches of the North- 
west Territories. 


oo: “banana belt”, around 
the western end of Lake Ontark 
from Toronto to Niagara Falls, has at 
average of 165 frost-free days d 
the growing months. Medicine Hat 
leads the Prairie Provinces with | 3 
days, while Churchill, Man. trails 
59. The only place east of the Rov xies 
where it is safe to plant a gard 
April is Montreal, where the last 
frost usually occurs on or be ore 
April 28, but in Victoria the ‘ast 
frost of the winter is usually fe! a» 
early as March 18 every year. 

Difference in the length of the 
growing season is not. everyt! ng 
however, for the amount of day! :h! 
elevation, rainfall and sunshine 4 
have a bearing on what will grow .n¢ 
what will wither on the vine. The ig 
St. Catharines, Ont., has a_= she te! 
growing season than Montreal, 1) 0u- 
sands of peach orchards surroun 1 
along the Niagara escarpment, © ill 
the growth of peaches on a comi ¢l- 
cial basis is impossible around (¢ 
ada’s largest city. 

An Edmonton housewife has «<¢ 
days more than her Calgary siste 1 
which to raise a kitchen garden, \¢ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE |! 
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WHAT DULLES IS DOING 


Now We Begin Political Warfare 








! 





g ARK down February 1953. 


by Willson Woodside 


Shortly after this we began to sup- 


19 ; Eight years after Roosevelt port Tito in his defiance of Moscow 
» the + *- went to Yalta, with the great- —a defeat for Stalinist policy of his- 
‘ : or - i + i j ala ‘e > > 
litary power of all time in his eee ; torical importance. And the next 
1d oa ee ; ; : that tomorrow a U.S. fleet and air enter Communist China : ee . 
i but a disastrous misconception : . . yVear We put troops into Korea to 
eC rere co ; force will be escorting him to a rein- To the Americans, on the other ; cos 
of soviet objectives, and six years . i check his expansion in Asia. In 195] 
. seemec 


fte Truman, with scarcely any mili- 
power but the atomic bomb, 
inced the policy of “containing” 


vasion of the Chinese mainland. 

The idea behind this move is just 
as Eisenhower expressed it, that it 
“doesn’t make sense” for the U.S 


hand. British diplomacy 
mainly concerned with the protec- 
tion of British trade and investments 
in China, and with the preservation 


we began a great rearmament of the 
North Atlantic partners, and nego- 
tiated a sepa rate peace W ith Japan. 


ae Sovict expansion on the borders of ; ; In 1952 we buiit great new airbases 
mS | ‘ ; Navy to protect the Chinese Commu- of Hong Kong. It lost most of its : 
Vs" G e and Turkey, we set out to ee Pay. ; Die - a from Norway down to Turkey, and 
ra nists in the South while we are fight- force when the Communists proceed- ‘ 
1e \ ie cold war. . : at eae : ' negotiated a virtual separate peace 
: ing them in the North. Actually, the ed to boot the British businessmen = as : 
; re needn't be the slightest mysti- aoe ; 4 sy with Germany and an agreement by 
Nationalists have been carrying on right out of China, and seize their : - - 
0 fics on over what Eisenhower and aie . which German troops would join a 
M rom. islands investments. That explains why 


Dulles are about. The President de- 
cared in his State of the Union 
iddvess: “There is but one way to 
ivi global war, and that is to win 


commando-style raids f 

nearer to the mainland than Formosa 
on an increasing scale during the past 
year, and the U.S. Navy has been 








Washington is not much impressed 
today by British claims that theirs is 
the way to win over Peking. 


West European Army 

In spite of all this “provocation” 
Stalin has not yet launched World 
War III. The reason is that he doesn’t 


ame Id war.” The fr world could winking at them. The threat of step- The outcry over the new Formosa 
; h Ine Cole ar. > ee SOUIC . = F ‘ . ; ‘ or - > 
The ssaieitaiien: iaiiiiilicitiailr ts. a academe ping up this campaign will force the policy, as Anne O'Hare McCormick want World War III, any more than 
m lol “rema e e a posture wee C : - : ; ‘ ; ; igen 
oe : lyzed. tension,” 1 ers th Chinese Reds to spread out their says in the New York Times, is the we do. All he wants is the fruits of 
Jue- ol are ec e eC e ° . : ‘ ic > o >t hy 
1 tive always to the aggressor. forces to guard against them, and timidity of the weak. She declares. victory, and he was doing pretty 
}3 eg days UW ce Ss essc aoe ‘ = : P ‘ > ‘ > 
- Dull hi - leave them with fewer troops to cause as I have many times in these pages, Well, all this time. 
1 115 Gr as Dulles put it in his article in ble eile 10-Chit ae : iP 
us trouble in Korea and Indo-China. that there is no safe policy for us. 
th Life magazine last June—well worth os : Pere FAR better case can be made out 
; : : li There seems to be widespread Every move we take is fraught with , ae : 
Ter considering as a statement of ag Icy: ; he ss Shick a a in Sine eee te L that display of weakr ! 
“ht is iromie amd Wrone that we who alarm in Britain, and to a lesser ex- danger. And doing nothing cou e ae: eden tt peretcental 
“e ’ i tent in Canada, lest the Commun- the most dangerous policy of all. Ps eee ere 
t yelieve in the boundless power of hu- f d . hj os a, IE diately opens up the danger of w 
Ss n 1s ne as to take 
dnev m freedom should so long have sow . : : . A chain of Acheson speeches and ac- 
move so “provoc- firm hold of this 
vhile iccepted a static political role nite ae ma ia ae tions. all but proclaiming that the 
ative é z otic a e aie = : 
me We should be dynamic; we should use atr 1" ms, ” ©. th d United States would not fight for Ko- 
Bes W ing on mus e exceed- C 
a deus as weapons; and these ideas ae Id a Il ally soled ans rea and had quite abandoned the 
ae * ) r Or g care c ais : 
ng. is should conform to moral principles. . a <s oo “provoke” St Chinese Nationalists, led directly up 
. > les ha c ovoke” Sta- ; : 
od [here is the simple key to the at me last, : to the Communist invasion of South 
inderstanding of all a is going on: t he Americans lin or Mao. Has Korea and preparations for an inva- 
: the freeing of the Chinese Nationalists will commit them- cbse tt sion of Formosa 
AHI ! 4 iNe < . a. 
. anaes eee sea Ea selves to a large- been provoked in- ee 
ng on Formosa to harass the Reds on ie . 7 at iia ad If World War III were so easily 
nad the mainland and the repudiation of scale campaign to war by any ac brought on as some people fancy the 
° ’ > ‘ ‘ ) > ‘ ‘Ee ) = . = ” 3 
st the secret clauses of the Teheran, on the mainland . . a oe confused and bloody clash of Amer- 
Yalta and Potsdam Agreements, with in support of the defiance of ours ; h; : 
ne eer aaa b epee beara Hee ce a £ a we since 1945? Was ican and Chinese troops on the banks 
el c pledge that the United States will - a 2 , the Val ‘comer 1950 | 
oe : ; tine ch ‘Cline: he provoked in of the Yalu in December 195 would 
Vs ever sell any people into slavery to = ; 5 have set it off—as the British Gov- 
secure some fancied advantage The Indian news- 1946, wher we Bacup pice aah 
ecure e fancied advantage. papers are quite put up avery ernment indeed feared it would. 
wilde, tka Aecaiiiitiaiiasis sittin tn "nn aa strong stand to When it i ee loses 
e < e C ‘ SC ie € . ss i . se é ) ve ave P ¢ yo a- 
| ne Paychologi i Warfare Board ‘nunciation of this force Moscow to vinersggusihonall 'B ish ies 
é é é , . : atic, 2actio ) 
Mari Which has been set up in Washington, move to “widen oe ee woos res ee cia hi Chit : 
the placing of Bedell Smith, Ike’s the war.” a EP Saison ean womens 
© placing il » Ike . ‘ationé > hare > Co n- 
ig Chief of Staff during the war, later Well. as for the supported t h e oe _ ae eS 
= ote & ar, fe ‘ . . m. % ists on e mainiand. 
Hat Ambassador in Russia and most re- Indians, much as Turks in their re- ee 
2 ly tend at tee 1 Intell we respect them fusal to allow the But instead of bringing on world 
Century 26 y , P é >t hI- . . > i 
tt ao va ge ae : if we waited for Soviets to build war, it has brought two bids for re- 
il 0 ce Age . > | 2 y © S : 
; gency, in = . Spt t in sir hel : = bases on the Dar- newed negotiations! The Soviets 
ies the State Department. Replacing their help in re we : ee 
: ; g 2 ist] avoressi —Manning in The Phoenix Republic qd a nelles and have called for a renewal of the 
Smith in the CIA is Allan Welsh Sisting = aggression Pees y 
' 5 eee 5 7 Id still be AND THAT'S THE IDEA hence take over Austrian talks, and the Chinese for 
ast Dulles, who as an important figure in we would stilt be re * . 
7 OSS duri th h = i fighting the Japs in control of the the reopening of the Panmunjom 
ore SS during the war showed a g eee oe ; , ; s 2 ie ae ES 
ist h understanding of the value of New Guinea. The Congress Party Straits? Was he provoked in 1947, palaver. And that is exactly what I. 
« = < ~ - 66 » > ¥ 27-te . > > 2p 
promoting a German coup against campaigned during the war in favor when Truman proclaimed as a “doc- for one, expected. They use these 
t 5 c « ase f —_ oa . o e Ie 20 j > > ; 
Hitier and was in close contact with of letting the Japs invade India with- trine” the policy of U.S. aid to negotiations as a safety valve, which 
“3 the German opposition out resistance. They haven't lifted a Greece and Turkey to halt Soviet ex- they can always grab, and lower the 
ig every field the ‘ie is to give finger to help check the post-war pansion in this area, which Molotov international pressure. 
it d\1amism to free world policy, to get Communist conquest of Asia, in Ko- had told Hitler in November 1940 They also use the talks for polit- 
off the defensive and start the other rea, Indo-China, Malaya or even was “the main area of Russian terri- ical warfare. They have found that 
ne leuow worrying about where trouble on their border, in Burma and Tibet. torial aspirations”? Though U.S. bat- as soon as thev call for new talks 
rt aes : 3 as in eo a a cans ie > aircraft-carriers were “nsi >| > West ¢ 
g , -oing to break out next for him— [he British objections are quite an- tleships and RECTAN carriers ere tension is relieved in the West and 
e tly as the cartoonist has portray- other thing. They were quick to rec- sent to Istanbul, Stalin did not go to our efforts towards strength and 
ee ; ae Bg : : war unity are slackened. The Eisenhow- 
H C Eventually, the idea is to light ognize the Chinese Communist Gov nhl : ee ; oo 
w fires under Stalin: both Ike and ernment three years ago, arguing When in 1948 we defied the block- er-Dulles policy takes full account of 
: ee ee : : Sig Cite nea. eae > of Berlin < 20; > forma- his. 
‘ Dulles are clearly committed to a that in this way one had a chance to ade of Berlin and began the for ; ; Whi Nicos ioeichaiiaiied > yI 
Poccy of helping presently enslaved influence their policy, whereas if one tion of a North Atlantic Alliance, ile e proclaimed a new pol- 
! J - . . : ‘“ bo . i; lle > > 
peoples to liberate themselves. But in refused to talk to them one could Stalin still was not “provoked” into icy in Asia, Dulles went to Europe. 
+ ae : ac ‘ i ‘ free ai é >y believe in olitical warfare 
t meantime there isn’t the slightest have none. But British diplomacy was war, though It was freely said that The a ; P eee 
. : one « > ~ 290 > ¢ > , > >» ‘ c ~ > 
vi in-ention of doing anything rec kless, taken by the Chinese Reds for British his armies could reach the C hannel against t e Soviets on ves al scale, 
n such as those people fear ‘who have humility, and the British received a in two weeks. Instead, after the sign- but solidly based on sheep unity 
t a i al air: i F > antic Treaty i i 7 Asi Sooperation. ulles is 
; le ped to the conclusion that “taking slap in the face: their ambassador ing of the Atlantic Tre aty in April ind Asian cooperé ‘ 
6 : eve le een allowed to 1949, he lifted the Berlin blockade. next to go to Asia, in search of that. 
has never yet been allowe Q 


(ce wraps off Chiang” today means 
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But to judge from all reports, this 
INSIDE THE USS! sh 00%, ees 
a development is being paid for very 
heavily by the countryside. The new 
drive to amalgamate collective farms 


State of The Union Is Rotten into even larger units, turning the 


workers into State-owned serfs, has 

by Edward Crankshaw met with bitter resistance. 
Collective farms found guilty of 
on the Kremlin's claim to inefficiency or of various malprac- 
tices, such as embezzling grain in- 
tended for the State, have been 
forced this winter to deliver up even 
their seed grain to the State granaries. 


roduced the most stable, pro- 
societies. 

to sav what lies 

oT whether. 

called into being This measure, intended to punish 

of growing opposi- offenders and frighten others, ap- 

in’s rule or wheth- pears to have got out of hand. To 


reflection of a desperate judge by the exceptional number ot 


Krem- peasants who have crowded into the 
towns this winter, and the mobs ot 


tter. The latest ragged vouths on the railway stations 


through the of the Soviet Union—always a sign THE GRAVE ROBEERS 
t f of hunger in the  villages—whole 


a grim State ol 

airs it an ; the Soviet areas are faced with near starvation. prehension and sleeping with his 
countrvside ring the past 18 Nor is life much happier for many prison bag packed lest he shou d be 
the next to be denounced for g ving 

away State secrets: the Soviet ion, 

of course, is a country of officials; 
consumer g information must be shivering with ap- and in the Soviet Union all informa. 

tion is confidential. 

Every Jew must be wondering 
whether he and his friends will find 
themselves implicated in a fresh as- 
pect of the “Zionist conspiracy’-—or, 
more simply, whether the local pop- 
ulation may not suddenly take it in- 
to their heads to start a Jew hunt in 
the tradition of the Czarist pogroms 
while the police look on. 

Every doctor must be waiting to 
hear that he. too, is a poisoner. Fver\ 
scientist and technician who has ever 
taken an interest in the latest West- 
ern discoveries may sooner or later 

1951 be accused of corrupting the wells ot 
Stalinist science. Evervone of. their 


power inside the 


potn 


—Collins in the Montrea 


things ha been in others in the Soviet Union who still 
towns: there has been plenty of have enough to eat. Every official 
i better suppl t clothing who has ever handled confidential 


7.421.000 colleagues who has ever published 4 
technical paper must be fearing that 
he, too, will find himself accused of 

Payments to Policy- “divulging secret discoveries made 

23.160.000 holders and Beneficiaries Ss ? 4.120.000 in State laboratories.” 


6.307.000 Surplus Earnings 


Dividends. Death Claims and Maturities oo official and intellectual ir 

4 all the national republics who has 
ever exhibited the least awareness ot! 
the fact that the history and condi 


All on Canadians) tions of life of. say, Kazakstan diffe 
from the history and condition 


-1 63.000 New Assurances S 143.911.000 


537.861.000 Total Assets S 110.553.000 lite of Moscow, must expect at 


moment to be denounced for “b 

Increased by $22.692.000 ; = 

- geois nationalist” agitation. 

And behind all this looms 
larger fear. What tortuous rami 
tions of a giant conspiracy ag 
the State will be unmasked and 
ished when the Kremlin at last 
round to public consideration of 
case of the nine “doctor poisone 
For, although it is easy to fe 
it, the nine doctors with their | 
derous conspiracy have still not 


formally charged, at least publ 
No evidence whatsoever has vet b 
brought against them. The pect 


nature of Soviet justice is show! 


Assurance Company the fact that in spite of this the | 
OF CANADA and the Party leaders take their 
entirely for granted. 


; , ee “Treacherous spies and assass 
HOME OFFICE WATERLOO. ONTARIO concealed under doctors’ masks. 
sold themselves to the slave-ow! 
LOUIS ANG A. E. PEQUEGNAT, 4.1.a.. Fs. cannibals of the U.S.A. and Brita 
General Manager is the way Radio Moscow speaks 
them—and it is now under attack 
being backward in its denunciat Th 
of the Western conspiracy! 'e 


1.268.542.0000 Assurances in Force S 1.396.841.000 


Increased by 8128.299.000 


omplete report of the proceedings at the Company's annual 


the Home Office on February 5, 1953, will be sent on request. 
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“Stainless steel is steel that doesn’t. stain. a 











Most metals turn dark when acids or chen Cais 

touch them. Even in the air, silver turns dark, ‘lesb aca for antl 

copper roots turn green, Iron vets red With | thre Me nes of ame at 

rust. If the right proportions of chromiun ny me 

and nickel are mixed into the steel when it ee by Seer 

is being made. it becomes ‘stainless’, even in a 5 . So . 
many acids or chemi- " - Peery C 
cals. and also becomes : : : a 





rust-proof.” 





ry » B99 
The Romance of Nickel 
72 page book fully istrated, j 
Il he sent free on request fl ‘ 


to anyone interested. Tract oats 








The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited * 25 King Street West, Toronto 
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"We're saving money 
many ways with 


FRIGIDAIRE!” 


— says W. Clappison 
of Clappison Packers Ltd., 
Haney, B.C. 





m 


ih 
Hasty 


obi sayiéa}: 


“We use Frigidaire equipment exclusively in our packing plant,” says 
Mr. Clappison. “and we know for a fact that our equipment is saving 
money by eliminating trim loss, reducing spoilage and cutting our 
refrigeration Operating expense to almost nothing.” Clappison Packers’ 
Frigidaire equipment was sold and installed by the Frigidaire dis- 
tributor for British Columbia, which is now Major Appliances and 


Refrigeration (B.C.) Ltd., Vancouver. 


that a piece of old equipment is actually 
costing you so much to run that you would 
be money ahead to replace it. And most 
important — it may well point the way 
to the kind of savings that Clappison 
Packers are making. 


Can you make these savings, too? 
Ask for Frigidaire’s Free 
Refrigeration Security Analysis! 


Now you can obtain a free analysis, of 
your refrigeration equipment, and of the 
possibilities for using air conditioning 
[Through this study you can profit from 
Frigidaire’s 30 vears of experience with Just ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a 
li types of refrigeration. Frigidaire Refrigeration Security Analysis. 
Your dealer will be glad io give you this 
valuable service at no cost no obliga- 
tion of any kind. His name is in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone book. Or write 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, 
Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 


How to get the analysis — FREE 





What the analysis wiil do for YOU 


What it will do depends on the facts. It 
may show that you don’t need even a 
compressor overhaul. Or it may prove 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by General Motors 





CAO TT CO at UTNE 


(Oe 
Hea Tt Sat e-Yt ie) 





MUSIC 


Low Pantomime to High Satire 


by Lister Sinclair 


IS a singular thing that taste in 
music has never really matured, 
nor has musical history been accur- 
ately viewed until the present genera- 
tion. It is even more singular that 
this peculiar notion has been held by 
every succeeding generation for the 
last three hundred years or there- 
abouts. It should make us wary; but 
it does not. It should make music 
criticism a tentative affair, blushing 
and fumbling with its hat before the 
Muse of History; but it does not. 
Criticism continues to pay for its keep 
with an unending stream of wooden 
nickels. The record of the vagaries 
of artistic taste is a museum of ‘the 
vanity of human judgments. 

Having thus disqualified myself in 
advance. I now sav that I find it a 
very remarkable thing that people 
should ever have disliked Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte, which we have been 
seeing recently at the Opera Festival 
in Toronto. 


7. Y (whose essays I advise you to 
read instead of mine) has said that 
Mozart never grew old enough to get 
out of the habit of trying to irrigate 
with his music Sahara-like librettos. 
This statement certainly accounts for 
that famous allegory on the banks of 
the Nile, the Magic Flute; but Cosi 
Fan Tutte is another thing altogether. 

Here we have Mozart’s highest 
powers exercised on a libretto by 
Lorenzo da Ponte, who was undoubt- 
edly a master of stage-craft. His Don 
Giovanni is a much better version 
even than Moliére’s. His Figaro is 
as good as Beaumarchais’; indeed it 
scarcely differs from it except where 
the composer needs the necessary 
points of repose for the development 
of his musical ideas. In respect of 
suitability to the composer’s purpose, 
and general = stage-worthiness, da 
Ponte is almost unexcelled. 

I do not think any of Wagner's 
librettos do the trick, hand written 
though they were by the great man 
himself. The only one that strikes me 
at the moment as leaving da Ponte 
standing is Boito’s libretto for Verdi's 
Otello, where Boito even manages to 
improve on Shakespeare by introduc- 
ing the splendid musical and dramatic 
stroke of Iago’s Creed of Evil. 

Cosi Fan Tutte is a farce; not to 
say a burlesque. Two young men are 
found by an older friend to be swear- 
ing that their sweethearts are para- 
gons of fidelity. The friend lays bets 
with them on this interesting point, 
and the young men pretend to leave 
for the wars, only to reappear in- 
stantly with different hats and false 
whiskers. This naturally constitutes an 
impenetrable disguise, under cover of 
which each pays his addresses (to put 
it at its most modest) to the other’s 
sweetheart. Since each is completely 
successful, the opera ends with mu- 
tual unmasking, mutual horror, and 
mutual forgiveness. And the title in 
English means “All The Girls Do It.” 

Show this plot to anybody appear- 


ing at the Casino, or any simi > plage 
where Shakespeare’s tradition { com. 
edy is allowed by the polic to he 
carried on in a living form. and j 
will be instantly certified as < re-fire 
The only difficulty will be t find , 
chance to avoid comic innu ido ¢ 
as to give the audience a ch ince t 


recover. And all this jolly noinsens: 
is washed along in a stream +f Mo. 


zart’s most charming and e: gaging 
music, with its usual irresistii'e not 
of sadness in the midst o: mirth 
which gives sudden flashes ot insigh 
and character to the cheerful \ 
gances of the action. 

The parts are wickedly difficult to 
sing. It is almost a chamber opera 
There are only six characters (and an 
offstage chorus of, presumably, stage- 
hands). Most of the tricky stuff is 
in duets, trios and so forth, where 
the action scampers lightly along, and 
each character takes its Own part in 
a web of beautiful counterpoint whose 
successive parts are as clear and ay 
transparent as so many sheets of crys- 
tal. But consider the reverse of this 
enticing picture. The slightest mistake 
the slightest error of taste by any one 
of the singers at any time, and we are 
confronting a spectacle as shocking 
as a red nose on the Venus de Milo 

Not only this, but one of the char- 
acters, being written for a lady with 
a freak voice who was a connection 
of Mozart’s, has the range of a so- 
prano on top of that of a contralto 
There are too many young ladies with 
no low notes who call themselves 
sopranos; and too many with no high 
notes who call themselves contraltos 
Butler has pointed out that those with 
neither high nor low notes call them- 
selves mezzo-sopranos; and all three 
classes should gaze on the part of 
Fiordiligi, and be abashed. 


Xtrava- 


F ROM our lofty pinnacle of the ulti- 
mate in musical taste (the latest 
fashion, in other words), it scems 
remarkable that people should not 
have reverently laid the work aside as 
an almost unperformable masterpiece 
to which they made profound obeis- 
ance. 

But no. Apparently the plot at 
fronted Victorian sensibilities, just as 
the title (in English) affront 
even more delicate sensibilities of 4 
U.S. radio network. Persons who had 
not read Mozart’s letters, nor (.ppal- 
ently) listened closely to Don Gio- 
vanni, gave it as their opinion that the 
divine Mozart would never engage !0 
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Organist 

and Pianist 
now availabl 
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As Growers Shipping Direct 
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such high jinks of his own accord. 
and that therefore he must have 
undertaken the work with reluctance. 
and must have regarded the librettc 
as so much beneath his contempt. 
that he was prepared to ignore the 
requirements of the drama. and in- 
stead string off a4 mean 
lace of beautiful songs. t judgment 
is a positive certificate of a tin ear 
What a thing to say of a 
first act finale equals the second act 
finale of Figaro as a masterpiece 
which the repetitions and symmetries 
of absolute music are wedded forever 
to the diversities and reversals 
dramatic action! 

And vet I heard the other da 
a gentleman, who should know very 
much better. claiming he had never 


been able to follow the plot of this 


opera. He had read the score. but he 
had not seen it on the stage. Not 









WOrk whose 


tollow the plot! I know whi this 
vagabond is: he is the person who sits 
behind me in the theatre. and when 
the United States Marines gallop tri- 


umphantly across the screen. he turns 
to his neighbor and says: “Are those 
the good guys or the bad guys?” |] 
have killed him with mv bare hands 
several times, but like the phoenix 
he rises again from the ashes to whict 
I consign him 

Nobody. I suppose. knows when 
the Opera Festival will be able to tour 
manv of our cities. A Salzburg com- 
pany did make tour of Cosi F 
Tutte around 1930 or thereahb 
But we have had the opera 
Wednesday Night. and the com- 
parable Glyndebourne Company has 
recorded it So there is real! 
excuse for not getting hold of it. Like 
all great comedy it stretches fr 
pantomime to high satire and fron 
the Ascent of Man to the F T tne 
Angels. It is a complete work of 
and though there are many greater 
I think there is none closer to being 
perfect. for all complete works of art 


c 
are equally tvpes of perfect 


Opposes Subsidy 





Lister Sinclair's suggestion SN 
Jan. 24) that the 7 nt 
subsidize opera seems grossi\ 
to those who do not like this form ot 
entertainment. I see no »eason wh 
opera should not pay for itsel! 
vided we have adequately large thea- 
tres, which are. | 
lacking in Canada. 

One often hears of celebrated 








istes joining the appeals for oper: 
symphony funds, vet their own sal- 
aries are probably the greatest ex- 
pense of all. Unlike m film s 


whose “talent” may depend on the 
ephemeral asset of a leg or face whic 





may wither after a brief career. most 
first-rate sing can look ward t 
20 or even vears success C 
therefore. have little excuse t& make 
financial hav while the sun shines 
The fact that more than one opera 
star has retired with a fortune. even 
after a decade or two of /iuxurious 


living, is ample proof of their giga 
tic salaries 

As an ardent theatrego 
teens, may I sugge 
are required. o 
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AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


FOR 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 





The comparative figures given here are evidence 
of the Company’s present stature and scope. They 
are also a measure of its responsibilities to over 
560,000 policyholders in the United States and 
Canada. 


NOTEWORTHY COMPARISONS 


1952 1951 


Total Business 
in Force 


New Business $ 327,093,322 $ 293,229,967 
446,027,251 $13,791,937 
422,984,570 392,367,145 


2,131,653,113 = 1,891,438,082 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Capital, Contingency 
Reserve and 
Surplus 

Paid or Credited 
to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 


23,042,681 21,424, /92 


66,902,812 60,207,498 
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Air France puts the world before you. led jun 
= : . Rattan . standa 
145.000 miles of routes linking the 6 continents are ee 
* weause, ace 
at your service. You will enjoy the fleetness ( suddenly 


od ot 91 
he pres 


and luxury of the Air France travel mode. 
Wherever your overseas destination, 
fly Air France! New-type Constellations 
flown by million-mile pilots ... 
the special charm of French elegance ... 


the World’s Largest Airways System. 


AIR FRANCE 


The Luguty World-wide Andine 
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She BDarvaiun luxury service direct 


from Montreal to Paris — gateway to the world. 


6eé Pl . ee . o° x 
Hrnvisls hevvice by Constellations, 

AIR FRANCE, International the most powerful tourist service to Europe. 
Aviation Bldg., Dorchester St. W.. 
Montreal UN. 6-83.44 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


Also. direct service New York to Paris, including 
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Khe Durtisan Shecial ” 


— famous non-stop, overnight flight. Extra fare. 












pC 2TS OF CALL 


In the ““Venice of 


by Forrest Crane 


» TATER, water, water — 140 
miles of it, not counting that 
’ along the spacious Atlantic 


Occ .n beach—is an exclusive attrac- 
tio; that sets Fort Lauderdale, on 
Flo da’s lower east coast, apart from 
resorts and helps to make it a 
\fc ca around the calendar for many 
( dians. 
ery so often a city actually comes 
to living up to the reputation 
tised for it by a prideful Cham- 
xc) of Commerce. Fort Lauderdale is 


suc) a city. It is popularly called the 
\merican Venice.” Actually it is 
ist that. 


rt Lauderdale has scenic rivers, 
ys, lakes, inlets and canals. Many 
man-created, but this makes little 
difierence either to permanent 
dents or visitors for, natural or arti- 
. they serve to enhance the beauty 
splendor ot this sub-tropical 
derland. 
liles of picturesque — residential 
woperty fronts on waterways. This 
nukes it fashionable for friends to 
by pleasure boat rather than by 
Yachts and 
t private docks at lawn’s edge. 


resi- 


mobile. cruisers tle 


| )' SPITE its population of some 45,- 
QO0O0—double the census in 1940 
fort Lauderdale still is so new that 

1v of the handful of first white 
settlers remain on the scene. The city 

incorporated in 1911. 

ven the river that Fort 
derdale and leads into some un- 
led jungle country is new—by 
standards. It is called New river 
according to historic records, 


bisects 


y iuse, 
iddenly came into being during a 
od of great rains in May, 1765. 
he presence of so much navigable 








America 


THE MAGNIFICENT BEACH IS OPEN TO ALL VISITORS 


water makes Fort Lauderdale a nat- 
ural destination for the cruising set. 
To encourage this type of visitor, the 
city wisely invested $2,500,000 three 
years ago in a glamorous yacht basin 
with capacity and complete marine 
services for 450 pleasure craft. 

This ultra modern facility, named 
Bahia-Mar, lies on the protected Intra- 
coastal Waterway, which - stretches 
from Philadelphia to Miami. Yet it is 
within sight of and less than 10 min- 
utes from the open water of the ocean 
and excellent big game fishing. 

At winter’s peak, Bahia- Mar is a 
veritable beehive of boating activity. 


Many visitors live aboard’ their craft 
there for the season. Each berth has 
its own fresh water, electricity and 


—Photos courtesy August Burghard, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 


A TYPICAL WATERWAY HOME: VISITING IS BY BOAT 


telephone connection. 


Less spectacular but a_ healthy 
source of revenue is the adjoining 
commercial Port Everglades. It is the 


deepest harbor between Norfolk and 
New Orleans and ships bearing the 
flags of many nations put in there. 

With inland waterways, boats and 
salt water fishing playing a role of 
major proportions in its lure, it fol- 
lows that Fort golden 
beach would be a tremendous draw- 
ing card, too. It is. In 1952, Capt. 
Frank Dane and his lifeguard staff 
counted 828,012 sun and surf bathers. 

The municipal beach is distinctive 
in that every inch of it is open to the 
public. In contrast to which 
permit hotels to block off sections of 
beach from the public, Fort Lauder- 
dale maintains its bathing area on a 
free-to-all basis. Because it dislikes 
litter, the city prohibits picknicking 
and pets on the beach. 


Lauderdale’s 


cities 


I ADDITION to its waterways and 
oceanfront, other natural endow- 
ments of Fort Lauderdale are climate 
and location. Warm in winter and cool! 
in summer, the weather is always in- 
viting. The winter temperatures mean 


is 68.6 degrees, the summer mean 
82.4. 
Many summer guests are amazed 


that the mercury seldom reaches 90 
in July, August or September. This is 
due to the influences of the mysterious 
Gulfstream which, in its northward 
course, flows less than two miles off- 
shore as it passes Fort Lauderdale. 
The Gulfstream’s temperature remains 
fairly constant winter and summer. 
There are days in winter and summer 
when the ocean surf actually is warm- 
er than the air. 

Location-wise, Fort Lauderdale is a 
sightseeing centre because of its prox- 
imity to Palm Beach, Miami and the 
Everglades. 


in BRITAIN, stay at these 
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WEARY OF WINTER? 


Then come here and relax in an 
atmosphere of traditional hos 
pitality and temperate ocean- 
side weather 

Loll on spacious sun decks, 
breathe the tangy salt air 
breeze. Spend days spiced with 
fun—everything’s here, from 
golf to indoor games. Dine in 
the beautiful Peacock Room 
Stroll our famous boardwalk 
and beach. Enjoy our health 
baths and the salt water baths 
Dancing 


every room affords 
concerts. This endless variety 
of activities is within the hotel 
or just steps away 

Spend a memorable holiday 
at this famous beachfront 
hotel. American and European 


Plans. 


oe 


CANADIAN OFFICES: 


Suite 2224, 44 King Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Empire 6-4636 


Call your local travel agent or 
write direct 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Atlantic City’s oldest hotel firm 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT CO. 
63 years in the hotel business 





OTELS OF 
ae 


PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


World-famous sports centre, on the 
threshold of the Scottish Highlands. 
Two magnificent golf courses. In- 
door swimming pool...cinema... 
dancing. 


Welcombe Hotel — stratford- 
upon-Avon. Delightfully situated on 
land once owned by Shakespeare. 


Dornoch Hotel — For a perfect 
holiday in the Scottish Highlands. 
Golf and other sports. 


Before you leave for Britain, sacure 
reservations for these and many 
other outstanding hotels in the 
Hotels Executive chain, through 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or British 
Railways office shown below: 


TORONTO . . 


Tome 


69 Yonge Stree? 


XCELLENCE 
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Tory Rebel 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


to Ottawa in 1911, Stevens 











of his career, he helped Meighen blast 
the Liberals with the customs depart- 
ment scandal, caused the Government 
ended King’s 


to resign and nearly 


career 


s st breath of the b eague 
r st which was to be an mrri- He named names, charged the King 
Sp on to him all Government with conniving with the 
5 | underworld and dereliction of duty 
W ) Vancouver's “favorite son,” Ian 
I e Mackenzie, defeated him in 1930 but 
Mi en | Bennett. determined to have him in 
d s re Ottawa, opened the Kootenay East 
sp s dete seat to bring him back 
I 2 e wildest donnvbrook In 1935, he quit the party in a 
j 
Daddy will fix it” 
| 4 aday will tix i 
4 7 * 2 l 1 
- - - Of course. “Daddy will tix his little 
” é 3 girls doll for the same basic reason 
5 3 he provides for the unknown tomor- 
+ 
rows through confidence in Canada 
Life. Each vear more and = more 
a 
ae 
es - ss a 
a Daddies” depend on Canada Life 
: ee 
j ae plan- to safeguard growing futures. 





During 1951, 37,525 new 


policies 


were written by 


Canada Life — an increase 
of 100.2% over 1941. 





plan 


Lee 
506th) 


j ftir, with) oonfidonen, mM. 
7 CANADA LIFE 


is : : 











scrap with Bennett over his (Stevens’) 
findings during a Royal Commission 
into business and employment prac- 
tices. In the subsequent election he 
indirectly aided his sworn enemies the 
Liberals by taking enough votes from 
Tory candidates to elect a number of 
Liberals. He got 175 candidates into 
the field only three months after 
founding his Reconstruction Party, in 
itself a fabulous feat of proselytizing 
and organization. 

But only Stevens himself was elect- 
ed, and King himself admitted sur- 
prise that more Reconstructionists had 
not been returned. 

When Stevens Commission findings 
had become public, though suppos- 
edly only revealed to a Tory meeting, 
Bennett had been enraged with the 
man who had attacked Conservative 
business men he apparently repre- 
sented in the Cabinet. Stevens ignored 
the Prime Minister’s call to withdraw 
the report and apologize, quit the 
party and formed his own. Once more 
the politician had acted at the bidding 
of the man of principle. 


Weather 
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¢ 194 miles farther south. 
\ gardener in the Yukon has less than 
two time between 
frosts, yet the davs are so long there 
in the summer that the plants work 


overtime. and 


Calgary is 


months growing 


his vegetables dwart 
those grown in more temperate lati- 


tudes. 


There are three things people don't 
1 


ke to be kidded about: their religion, 
their children’s looks, and the climate 
otf their home town. The Newtfound- 
that their bracing salt 
ie healthiest in the country, 
ine Ve Moose Jaw or 
Winnipeg shiver in the “damp” cli- 
Montreal. 

Saskatoon and Sud- 


landers claim 


S OF 


mate of Toronto or 


dul claim that their cold winters 
re not cold at all because they are 


d t a visitor to these cities from 
\ mo. B.C longs to return to 
Vancouver Island to warm up again. 
Climate. like beauty, is in the eve (or 
the skin surface) of the beholder, and 
a slight mist in Vancouver or St. 
John, N.B. would be a_ miserable 
drizzle in Hamilton or Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. Everybody in Canada 
probably lives in the climate he de- 
serves—and the one he thinks is the 
best in the world. 

Our climate is gradually warming 
up, but it will be some time before 
bathing beauties are seen on Lake 
Winnipeg’s beaches in January. Many 
of us can tell the temperature on a 
summer night by counting the num- 
ber of a cricket's chirps during 14 
seconds and adding 40 to the total, 
but nobody can forecast what the 
temperature will be on this dav next 
week. 

We have been kidding ourselves 
that April is the wettest month ot the 
year, but actually the rainiest warm 
weather month is July, except in Hali- 
fax, Sydney and Clayoquot, B.C. If 
you don't believe this, phone your 
weatherman—or, if you live in Clay- 
oquot, don’t phone him, shoot him. 
Nine feet of rain and snow in a vear 

how wet can you get? 


head 

of her 
placed head on her fine white thr 
of her thr 
page 254, “his lips on her throat”; 
300, “soft curls about her neck”: 
302. “the pulse quicken in her thr 
page 304, “clasped it about her thr: 


page 172, 


Non-American Way 


“RACE—the most misused \ 
the English language! RACE 

one thing to the anthropologis 
another to the demagogue. E\ 
scientist finds it a difficult \ 
use accarately. The followin 
will help you to find out wheth 
are thinking of ‘race’ in the str 
entific sense or whether you «a 
wittingly helping to perpetuate 
ful myths.” 


—From an advertisement in th 
York Times Book Review fi 
UNESCO $1-booklet “WHAT Is 


HE readership is put in 
By being told that the 
RACI 
Is the most 
guage 


And apt to mystify the line 


misused in th 


Some pundits refer ethnolog 
To the terms of phrenology 

With heads long, or short, o 

age. 

While others trace the paren 
By the various kinds of hair 
Not brown, or dark, or fair 
But ivory, spiral, smooth or 
Woolly, corrugated, but not w 
Another school, and no less t 


Divides us into black and w 
And red and yellow with 
ease. 


But. whichever way you plea 
Visual features will define 
The inter-racial border line 


Yet. McCarran’s claim ad na 
For others more, than Uncle 
That vour RACIAL origin 
Hinges not on next-of-kin, 
But on your place-of-birth 
On this multicolored earth 
Ignoring divergence of feat 
They stamp us identical crea 


Thus twisting Mother Na 
angle 

They warped their views | 
tangle 


Of race, people and nationa 
Colour, country and equalit 


Finis to such aberrations! 
Viva the United Nations! 
Who, without harsh criticism 
Debunk all racial mysticism 
And for a buck explain what 


is 
On a non-American basis. 
BRUCE CUNNIN( 
* 


In “Men of Albemarle” by 


Fletcher: page 17, “her ash-blond 
lay in thick curls against her 
throat”; page 86, “showing the 


skin of her neck”; page 158, “her 
rising from the ivory co 


throat”; page 162, “the 


“the hollow 


page 498, “the words choke 
her throat.” 
Catches at the throat, doesn 
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In the fifty-two years since the first Canadian aluminum 
plant opened at Shawinigan Falls, Canada’s aluminum in- 
dustry has grown to be the second largest in the world: and 
Canada now exports more aluminum than any other country. 
Still the need grows, both at home and abroad. for this 
light, strong. modern metal of many uses. And Aluminum 
Company of Canada is putting man-power. and money, and 
engineering brains, and imagination into the job of keeping 
up with that demand 
Aluminum is “packaged power”. The electricity needed 





to produce one ton of aluminum would light 






the average home for nearly a generation. 














By making use of Canada’s abundant, low- 
cost power, this Canadian enterprise has created employment 
and income for tens of thousands: for the men who build 
and operate the dams and powerhouses, the docks and 
smelters and power lines it needs; and for the more than 
one thousand independent Canadian companies who turn 
aluminum into countless forms important to industry and 
our own daily living. 


Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Producers and processors of aluminum for Canadian industry and world markets 


Plants at Shawinigan Falls * Arvida © Isle Maligne © Shipshaw © Peribonka © Port Alfred ¢ Beauharnois * Wakefield © Kingston © Etobicoke 
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Science 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 


scie at this stage can be torced to 
inv master. 
|. ‘his actually happening in our 


> The New York Times of De- 


sel 


cel 7, 1952, disclosed some fright- 
en statistics. During the current 
Ne ic vear, American universities 
are ‘nding a record total of $350 
mi on research programs. Most ot 
this .oney has been granted by the 
Fed. al government: over 50 per cent 
of ill be administered by the De- 
part: ent of Defense. At some insti- 
tutic s, these grants constitute more 
than half of the total operating in- 


com. from all sources. Ninety per 
ceni of the money is earmarked for 
res ch in the physical or biological 
es. Only a fraction will go to 
the | umanities, and virtually none of 
the (;overnment’s funds will be de- 


vote; to the social sciences or liberal 


{PARABLE Statistics for Canada 
e lacking, but there is little rea- 
son jor thinking the northern picture 
ros In fact, the 
probably receive tar less support here 
than they do in the United States. Yet 


social sciences 


ma believe that more = attention 
should be paid to research in the so- 
cia! sclences and humanities. for dem- 


ocracy needs moral as well as physi- 
cal strength. A committee of the 
American Council on Education, spe- 


cifically appointed to see what could 
be done to counteract this imbalance. 
warned, “It is clear that these vast 
fur for research are having signi- 
fic effects, often unrecognized 


upon procedures and objectives of the 


tions that receive them.” 


New York Times article fur- 
th hows that the great emphasis 1s 
| applied research. Of $340 mil- 
Ihe the Government has allotted 
t n-profit institutions, 173  mil- 


on is listed for applied research, 71 


m n for basic. While funds for ap- 
p research increased nearl\ 30 
m n from’ 1951 to 1952. the 

nt for basic research decreased 
m than four million 


‘| S universities are gradually 

mmitting a large share of their 
resources to the applied field. es- 
p ly in the standard scientific sub- 
the 


researcn, 


Yet universities have been 
ynal source of basic 
d work formerly being done by 
te industry. Moreover, the train- 

young scientists Was once con- 
d on the broadest possible level, 
el which cannot be maintained 
fessors think and work primarils 


plied fields. The article con- 

Cl ». “No nation can afford to ne- 
g basic research since it 1s the 
of knowledge from which 

Ct the great forward steps. not 


( n weapons, but in knowledge in 


1 


S Opinion is not shared by all 


( usly enough, those who loudly 

se government support of univer- 
S evidence no concern over mili- 
tai subsidies to these same universi- 
te Eisenhower as President of Col- 


ur i University and Stassen as Pres- 





ident of the University of Pennsy] 


vania were the leading opponents of 
government assistance, at a time when 


military research grants 
a major source of income at 
stitutions. 

I recall a conversation | 
years ago while visiting one of Can 
ada’s largest military research centres 
At supper one evening the question o 
government 
was raised. To my astonishment thi 


both in 


had twe 


assistance to universitie 


SERVING 


Because we work 
in metal... 


--. Supplying superlatively 


ment to Dairies, 

Chemical processors, 
institutions, Canadian heal 
food, beverages, medicines . 
we wear... are produced 


at lower cost. Thus, in servir 


well, Canadian Vi 


Canada well. 


basic industries. equipment fo 
ships to carry Canadian produc 


to defend our shores . look 


Vickers for fine 


encineering 


craftsmanship. 


CANADIANS 


Food man 
Hospit it 


greater quant 
gy ( anadi 
4 anadl 


Whether it be heavy 








. policy was vehemently opposed by the inces of knowledge have been deter- 

f research director on the grounds that mined more by the formulation of { \j 
government it ki lems than by the solution of } 

represented science Neith rently them As Langer ‘has expressed it in ' 

: i cali Philosopl a New Key: “A ques- 
concerned oO f tion 1s reall in ambiguous proposi- 

) fiuence the government was d tio the answer 1s its determination 

- exerting And I wonder if they really There can only be a certain 
cared ) ijte tives that w co 

{ Sc entists fter sav that ver IS re- sense Ir ‘ W ’ inte ect 

S eals itself in e selectio of pro catment Jatum S deter- 

S ems. fF he ealize th e i mined the t stion 
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and only carried out in the answers.” 

In the past this selection of prob- 
lems was determined by many factors 
whose very multiplicity was perhaps 
their strongest point. Today the pri- 
mary factor is immediate military re- 
quirements. If we were now engaged 
in an all-out war, this would, of 
course, be a necessary condition. But 
in terms of long-range development, 
such a policy of “freezing” science 
might prove disastrous. 

Although not all scientists are pos- 
sessed with a sense of problem, I do 
believe that, on the balance, they are 
better qualified in this field than the 
government and military administra- 
tors who now many of their 
problems for them. It is my impres- 
sion—tormed largely from table con- 
versations and correspondence—that 
many scientists do not respect the pro- 
jects on which they are working. 
There is the constantly voiced com- 
plaint that if they could only use these 
funds for basic research, results of 
lasting value might be obtained. “If 
it were desired to reduce a man to 
nothing,” wrote Dostoievsky, “.. . it 
would only be necessary to give his 
work a character of uselessness.” 


select 





— ALLY disturbing is the question 
of personnel. Who are chosen, 
and who does the choosing? I have no 
idea who does the choosing, but I am 
unimpressed by many of 
who are chosen to re- 
They seem to be 
famed sci- 
discoveries 


singularly 
the scientists 
ceive these grants. 
mainly of two types: (1) 
principal 
were made years ago, and (2) scien- 
reputations have been 
achieved more through academic polli- 
tics than solid research. From the 
former we can expect little, from the 


entists whose 


tists whose 


Finally there is the growing fear 
g scientists that on those 
yccasions when their disciplines are 
zed by the government, it is not 

n a democratic way. Perhaps 
1ey remember that in Orwell’s 1984 


psvcholo 


social 


NaVS 


gist and a sociologist served 


the Board of Propaganda and 


Control. Or possibly they recall that 

John Stuart Mill, in his essay On Lib- 

warned that if the social sciences 

Ve perverted they would establish 

despotism of society over the indi- 

surpassing anything contem 

plated in the political ideal of the 

most rigid disciplinarian among the 
cient ph osophers ry ; 

For it is one thing for a physicist to 
discover a law of nature: it is quite 
inother thing for a social scientist to 
win, by democratic means, accept- 
ince of his ideas by the people. I 
Stress the word “democratic,” for to- 
day we see the social sciences being 
used with great skill to sort out and 


control men for purposes not of their 


own willing. It is a 


significant mea- 
sure of the impotence of liberal dem- 
ocracy that it 


must increasingly use 


Its social sciences not direct!y on dem- 
ocracy’s own problems, but on such 
problems as how to turn frightened 


iftees into tough soldiers who will 


tight a war whose purposes they do 
With such 


extraneous purposes controlling the 


r ir loor “i at 
rot understand socially 


use of social science, each advance in 


ts use tends to make it an instrument 





of mass control, and thereby a f ture 
threat to democracy. The Ch nes 
have a saying that the right m. hog 
in the hands of the wrong man pr 2an, 
that the right method works fo th, 
wrong end. 

To date, government admin -tra. 
tors havg used the social scienc 
drunks use lamp-posts—for suy ort 
not illumination. But one wo ders 
again and again, what kind of 40. 
ciety would that society be whic de. 
veloped its skills, as Robert Lyn. has 
urged, not on war, but on the | ‘ob. 
lems of peace; not by discovering ox 
to lessen men’s fear in battle, but iow 
to lessen the massive insecuritic. of 
civilian life; not by developing the 
synthetic morale of an army, bu’ th 
living tissue of democratic solid. rity; 
not in the hopeless search for p ‘lia. 
tives for the caste gulf between r.ces 
but in discovering the optimum cundi- 
tions of responsible democratic ‘ela 
tions among men of different color 
and speech. 

All this is not a question of lo. alt) 
or disloyalty, but purely one of meth- 
od and results. The desire of univer- 
sities to cooperate in the task of de- 
fence was clearly stated in a recent re- 
port of the U.S. Commission on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure: “The American college was 
created by a free society for the higher 
education of its young men and 
women and the search for truth. While 
it holds to the spirit of free inquiry as 
a pre-condition of its work, it als 
views itself as none other than a part 
of the American society which gave 
birth and which it now ewists to help 
preserve.” 

It is to be seriously questioned 
however, if the present policy (pure 
from a military standpoint, if 
wish) will produce the best results. It 
is a peculiarity of our culture th 
has long been able to maintain a 
cate balance -between the virtues o! 
Athens and those of Sparta. It woul 
indeed be unfortunate. perhaps 
if one set of virtues were to be 
phasized at the expense of the ot 


TO PURSUE ttrifles is the lo 
humanity; and whether we bust 

a pantomime, or strut at a cor 
tion, or shout at a bonfire, or h 
gue in a senate-house; whatever ob ect 
we follow, it will at last conduc! us 
to futility. and disappointment. re 
wise bustle and laugh as they wa 

a pageant, but fools bustle and sre 
important; and this, probably, | 
the difference between them.—( 
smith. 


WRITERS of novels and romance 
general bring a double t 
readers—they rob them both of 
time and their monev; 
men, manners, and things, that n 
have been, nor are likely to be: e 
contounding OI perverting history U 
truth, inflating the mind, or com 
ting violence upon the understand 
Vary 


The novel, in its 


gard as one of the 


loss on 


represen’ 1£ 


Wortley Montague. 

torm, | 
powe 
engines of civilization ever inven! 


Sir J. Herse hel 
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most 
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New Capital Investments Decline 


iNIFICANT FACT that has 
caped comment in most, if not 
_ of the many private and ofh- 
1omic reviews of 1952 is that 
d governments got by far the 
part of the financial gains re- 
from an increase of about 10 
over the preceding year in to- 
juction—new crops, other raw 
s and industrial goods. 

was able to raise wage rates 
yoint Where. with only a com- 


* 


vy small addition (not over 


—, t it ¢ . ] 
cent) to its forces, it got al- 


t+ th 


f of the value of the gross na- 
sroduction last vear. and near- 
billion dollars more than in 
It is a commonplace, of cour 
otablv the Federa 
more taxes 


ion profits after taXes were. 


se. 





vernments, n 


ment, collected 


vhole. lower. as were the net 


s of most private businessmen. 


about 70.000 senior and junior 


pian, invest and 
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by C. M. Short stocks of 
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of Government, Municipal and 
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Corporation Securilies 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


MONTREAL 
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Gold & Dross 


I have held some Asher Oil stock 


for some time. It now shows me a 
small profit. Should 1 sell it now in 
favour of something more active? 


BN s bs, 


What is vour opinion of it? 


Toronto. 


Asher has proven itself one of the 


better grade junior oil companies, 


Its management. which works in 
close association with the Pacific 


Pete-Calvan group, has been success- 
ful in building up reserves to an es- 
timated 2.875.000 barrels. New wells 
have been added through 1952 in 
the Kavanaugh and Malmo fields. 
These when valued at $l 
per barrel. plus working capital of 
$350,000 give a base value of ap- 
proximately $1.55 per share on the 
issued 2,021,819 shares. ‘ 
In association with Calvan, Red- 
water Utilities, Ryerson Mining and 
others, the company has also entered 


reserves 


into a secondary recovery venture- 
using water flooding—in Illinois, in- 
volving 136 wells. Asher’s share of 


the recovery is expected to amount 
million barrels of oil. 
held. 465,000 


to some 2 

Net acreage 
includes a 5 
block in the Sas- 
katchewan and Be. 
a large portion of which adjoins the 
Fort St. John gas field. 

In addition to this good funda- 
mental picture the current rumours 
of a merger with Merrill Oil gives 
the stock some speculative appeal. 


acres, 
per cent interest in a 
Heart Hill area of 


88.190 acres in 


If our information is correct the 
terms of the merger will be five 
shares of Asher for two shares of 


Merrill. Merrill is still a private com- 


pany and little information is avail- 
able on it but we expect that the 
new stock will appear in the 5.50- 
6.00 range 


Thus the stock possesses possibili- 


ties and we would suggest that you 


continue to hold the stock. 
Giant Yellowknife 
1/2) does Giant Y ellow knife ap- 


to be of no more value since its 


ch gold find?—-E. W.L., Windsor. 


It would appear that much of the 
rt 
news of the new 409 ore body on the 





750 ft. Jevel has been discounted by 
the advance to 1134 recently. In addi- 
tion the new Administration in Wash- 
igton has indicated rather clearly 

t the price of gold will remain 
nchanged, leaving little grounds for 


in that direction 
\s one of the g mines which 
have survived the hard times through 
which the gold mining industry is 
Giant should be one of the 
first to reflect any change in operating 
estimated at $24.60 per 
Proven reserves of 1,641,000 tons 
indicate continued production, at the 
current milling rate of 7O0O tons per 
day, for the next six and a half years. 
A three-year program of expansion 
has been completed and this should 
enable a rapid build-up of cash re- 
serves and possibly a resumption of 
dividends. Net profits could reach 25 
cents per share in the current fiscal 


optumism 


gold 


Dp ine 
t AaSSINL, 


costs. now 


ton 





year ending June 30. 

Marketwise the stock has topped x 
13 since 1951, establishing a “cv jing 
that wall be difficult to pen. ray 
Support should be effective nea & 


Sherritt-Go don 


! hold 400 shares of Sherrit: Go 
don and would like to know \ 
to hold or sell at this time. 1 am 
disappointed in its action since 
nickel stocks have advanced « 
erably.—G. M. W., Toronto. 


I would be inclined to hold she 
ritt at the present time. With 
production at the Lynn Lake pro jer 
scheduled to start late this ve: 
construction phase of the $35 n 
program is close to completion. Co 
sidering the fact that all of t 
pected output has been conti ict: 
for by the U.S. Government an 
steel companies, the business ire 
will have little effect upon the con 
pany's Operations until output exceed 
contract requirements. Should 
price react to around the 4 m. 
buying spot would be indicated 


Trans-Mountain Pipe 


What is of 1 
Vountain Pipeline? As 1 have 


having hous 


your opinion 


ther nice profit in it, 


some of the original issue a 
should 1 take it or wait for a 
J. McD. Toronto. 


Bernard Baruch, when questione 
as to how he made so much n 
in the market, gave a famous answe 
“T always get out too soon”. This 
sull good advice and seems 
cable in this situation. 


The latest indications of starting 
capacity given by the Compar 
show the construction of a fi 


pumping station is under consider 
tion. This would give a daily throug! 
put of 150,000 barrels per day 
an annual flow of 54,750,000 
rels. While actual Operating costs ca 
only be determined from experienc 
and tariffs per barrel remain at 
defined variable, the projection « 
possible earnings and 
down in the prospectus offers 
yardstick of considerable value 

Assuming a rate of 30 cents pe 
barrel, on 150,000. barrels per 
an estimate of net earnings of $ 
per share is shown. Even if this »-ere 
doubled, which is possible on hivhe 
rates, we could expect a maxi 
dividend of 50 per cent of ne! « 
about $2.00 per share. At the 
rent market price this would gi 
yield of about 4'2 per cent. 

On this favorable the Ck 
must be classed as a speculatio a 
present prices, for the recent b ad 
advance in the price has more ao 
discounted indicated developm: its 
In addition, further capital in the 
form of either additional bond: 0! 
stock will be required for the eX 
pansion of plant. The appearance. 0! 
such news could considerably da p- 
en speculative ardor. 

Technically, study of the chart Ic 


costs 


basis 


ture 
run 
1 
that 
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ible 
yu t 
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ture ndicates the stock has over- 
run id a reaction to around 35-36 
p sible. Thus we would suggest 
hat ou take your “nice profit” and 
§ ylac your name on the waiting list 
for »ossible new bond issue. 


- : Bata 


ou consider Bata a good buy 
ent prices? 1 understand the 


30 don , y has an interest in a pot- 


1S npany. Can vou supply any in- 

; mn on it? —S. T., Willowdale. 
Bata would appear to be a 

go nvestment at present prices. 

wil il reserves of 1.860.000 bar- 

e is the large interest in salt and 

po production through Prairie 

Sa o. and Western Potash Corp. 

é whi. | it supplies with gas under long 
. te contracts. The company also 
sup; ies gas to the Unity Gas Sup- 

ply Co. Computing oil at $1 per 

va gas at 3 cents per thousand 


plus working capital of $311.- 
ve arrive at a value of 35 cents 
ne are before plant. equipment 
ther interests are considered 
\\ unstated. we understand the 
inv holds a ten per cent inter- 
es Western Potash Corp. 
velopment news from Western 
otush indicates that sinking of the 
3.475 ft. shaft to the potash deposits 
5 | under wav and the Saskatch- 
Power Commission is build- 


15-mile power line into the 


e Unity gas field has been de- 


og 
ed to the point where some 24 


) n cu. ft. of natural gas has been 
proven and some estimates consider 
. ni tial reserves of 100 billion cu 


nocssible 
possible 


IS prospects seem good for this 


ny 
? G rnpient pone 
‘ns ve 
. ’ 5 
, g ed at oniv 39s 
it ; / These hor 
j , + , ’ 
/ id 3 U ( nOyV / ¢ tr 





Pp 
and 200 shares at $5.00 per 


st by 1958. 


principal reason for this is 
Y eding issue of Government bonds 

¥ . ed c tes ot iweres 
e Victory bonds vou hold. Thus 

‘ c 1 AC > Tc ei ne owe 
st bonds s been marked dow 

ere a purchaser will find that th 

s issues of bonds, with differe 

) S es. Nave Dee idjusted 
> t A ere the - a YU 

Der dk ested Is approx 
C e same As tne of tne 
L u cL “ 

( ( ne pproaches, the marke 
0 if DO rds Ww te a 1 IT vu 

3 d i convertible bond I / 

I 

convertible bond is one that is 

ts \ ruubie into common stock at the 
he and prices Jaid down in the 
or f ectus. For example. a $1.000 
X- D may be convertible into 300 
oO St s of stock at $3.33 bv 1954. 250 
1p- MI s of stock at $4.00 per share Dv 


Actually 


hybrid cross between a preferred and | 
a common stock and must be c d 

ered as a common stock with ed Tr: \ . 

rate of return, usually 5 per cent face | rans Jountain 

interest. As their value w cNange in | 


exact proportion to the common st k 
i 


they are best bought at par or b 
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a convertible bond is a | 






Oil Pipe Line Company 






Contributing to Canada’s 





Oil Development 




































With on verv sketct develop 
ment work done r ese 
Ss pure spec n. Howeve 
wnien e G ve mer Nas expe E 
oe re Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
before wal: eaaseahis Company 
these prospects Can De ne p Common Shares 
ae blishme 7 rie p Price: At the market, about $42 per share 
One ques ; ‘a 
Se ee eee Wood, Gundy & Company 
pe ie Limited 
yy ermmer Cc ce s 
Canada Foils 
ee See McLEop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 
se eee oe ms LIMITED 
from the treasury are being used DEALERS IN 
is “ehaak cables aiae eumubaction GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
here seems little likelihood of the AND 
present aividene rate Of a" = CORPORATION SECURITIES 
aoe ae ‘ou a See” the eleeailin 50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
re more inclinec be attracted 1 Toronto Montreal P 
the elds able high crade Telephone: EMpire 4-016! Telephone: HArbour 4261 
= ds. } e mple the bonds ae vec Offices at: Hamilton, London, Ottoewec, Winnipeg and New York. 
1, rawr car : nor Correspondents in London, Engiand 
shares of Class A stock and 100.00 McLeop, Younc, WEIR & RATCLIFFE 
ae ie sa = ae = THE TORONTO STOCK mae ‘omnes STOCK EXCHENGE 
; Se oe ee ee aoe MONTREAL CURE MARKET 
ic <comsbiny sponte ta geod. thage STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED 


d gross earnings have risen stead. ON ALL EXCHANGES 


Thus we w 
tne prese 
genre - ¢ 

h 
whicn WOU 
holdin n 
4 ue i> 


























eee . rete 0S 50 King Street West. Toronto EM pire 4-016) 
short term marke c- 
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| INSURANCE seals <i 
A. | For Luctations 
THE |, {UU TOUCH | 
oo icardé.Flemi 
ie | Ex Gratia Settlement Ficar eming 
VA EMpire 6-4641 
) by G. L. Pratt sie 
y f s 
Le > — NTLED and misled per- she had reported the “fire”. 
ING ° 4) S sons who are prone to_ hiss No claim here, decides the loss 
a “chiselers” whenever I il nter man, just wear and tear. A glance at 
j discussio e lamer the policy copy shows him the insur- 
; eam ance has been in force for thirty years, 
+ : In with no previous claim. So he has a 
VA __ 2 oO change of heart. 
& o4 aes One of the company’s inspectors 
VY seater one fy ( soon calls on this naive old claimant. 
° ° He explains what “ex gratia” means, 
will improve ew and why this is written on the $25 
vill ever rise to p e underwriters cheque and only hands the settle- 
your product People jus c leir policies ment to her after exacting a promise 
vhich is probab e prime cause of that stovepipes will be set out six 
= Oo common phenomenon inches further from the wall! Border- Ask your Investment Dealer 
Imagination in know s Ex Gratia Loss Settle- ine “scorch” claims like that one aré oe Ste tr pee 
2 DESIGNING ee me legion and are usually resolved just 
creates scles-cppeal | _ 4 Somewhat Ivric but fitting *s smoothly. CALVIN BULLOCK 
~~ ~ c Nt Oo surance Ltd. 
. for your product! gives it S sense: settlement r CANNOT be stressed too strongly 
C by e of the insurance com- that it is a settlement for goodwill et 
.) s big he onlv, because it is only and not because there is any 
Special skill in , r cle om the policv’s written terms legal obligation to settle the claim, SIMPSONS, LIMITED 
CASTING... - c v has no obligation. or. indeed make any payment at all. . 
eM Ins ce companies have stead- \nd a final story to illustrate that NEW COMMON SHARES 
cuts costs Tor » istly Kept their ex gratia claims hid- even among these “chiseling” insur- Dividend Notice 
your product! en beneat bushel. This is under- ance companies there is a high sense bee 
standable but nevertheless a great pity. of honor and responsibility. This one NOTICE is hereby given that a Di 
Insurance is a b based on the happened in the U.S. and is an epic dend of twelve and one-half cenis 
> Know-how in vritten word and ass of precedent, for a secondary reason also: it in- ce 2) sia — oe 
> MACHINING... the undue disturbance of either volves an extremely rare hazard — a oe vee hae or 
. : ov departure therefrom might perfidious insurance agent. ase peen declarec as ee 
<== __ Speeds proauction each consequences. So, \ great new seven-figure suspension 1953, to shareholders of record as 
ae of your product! tle is heard of the countless ex bridge was constructed some years the close of business on February 
lo cases. Insurance companies ago. Inland Marine policies on bridges 1953. 
} e to be attacked as “chiselers” cover against most perils — including The transfer books will not be clos: 
Facilities for = hard-bitten sticklers for the strict- falling meteors even — and are, as a By order of the Board. 
FABRICATING... a dottec rule, a W holly typewritten job prepar- Frank Hay 
rc 84 | Le few histories now be con- ed on blank forms. In this case a Secretary and Treasurer 
put more prom = >t sidered. And let it be remembered bridge policy Was written. properly Toronto, February 3, 1953. 
nto your product! oe nese no more than hint at the countersigned delivered by the —_ 
} aggreg disbursements of agent of a highlv respected and suc- ph 
ee ee, Oe | 3 vA Canada annually, cessful insur company MMNEREREL ELSA 
-” onc experience of © : | th ¢ wate lane | > ' to y or 
cc 5 al wit Du prea Licaas pion aoe ame A its share Of simular 10ss Baie a ic hy 4 oe Enjoy 18th Century Hospitality 
oul = cal ee ae a _ a During the war, the wife of a young violent vibrati it collapsed — 
, erseas serviceman lost her life in a a total loss 5 E 
| dwelling fire. She was cleaning rugs The story of a man who pocketed t\ Veamivrs 
some of her husband's old custom- a large premium, feeling secure in the VIRGINIA 
| ers d. w no “shop” since her long odds against loss, emerged very Coin ww tesinted Wiliendiawe ane 
ae at | man’s enlistment, did this work In soon The insurance company had no discover what life was like in colo- 
a. ee ea dome basement Before the small copy of the policy of course, didn’t nial days. See the magnificent Gov- 
use burned down, there was an know it was on the risk, had received ernor’s Palace ... Visit the Capitol 
5 Vie explosion. A 5-gallon can of gasoline no premium and — the last straw — by candlelight... Stroll through pic- 
tg Wy : i beyfs was clearly indicated to have been naturally had no reinsurance of its turesque gardens Dine in the 
4 wt a the responsible factor. large, and hitherto unknown liability colonial manner at Kings’ Arms 
} \ y3! Thus the absent serviceman’s $2,- with other insurance companies. The nish tic a sisi 
“* bay ) 900 fire policy was invalidated on two defaulting agent was nevertheless the otels. Golf and tennis. 
counts: change material to the risk— company's appointed representative, Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
: ——— === / industrial processing activity in a so It was well and truly stuck! Double from $6.00 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario dwelling: unpermitted quantity stor- A million dollar loss under such tl ieit: ee - 
Subsidicry of Dominion Magnesium Limited ive of easoline The insurance com- circumstances looked pretty formida- illiams urg Inn & Cottages 
: : ; - Double from $10.00 
pany concerned was under no con- ble 
NORANDA MINES LIMITED tractual obligation to pay one dime, But once again the instinctive help- For information: torite direct, see 
| but it did not hesitate. An ex gratia ing hand of Insurance evidenced it- . ee ee 
DIVIDEND NOTICE settlement che , : 5 ashe self. This time the ex grati -ttle- We NY. TelephoaeC 889 ‘ 
ettiement cheque for S2.000 went e ec gratia settle V.Y. Telephone Clrele 6-8896 
E is n-| forward at once ments were all within the family. Each 
$1.01 of the company’s regular reinsurers 
sha 3 se ig _ for a type of claim, unlike the kicked in a share of the big bridge | [= 
z sa | above. that is constantly con- loss—with nary a type-written word, 
Limit h| fronting company loss people. “small print” ora penny of premium 
; r This dear old lady, an agent re- on the record. The claim was paid in 
: ports, says someone told her the in- full, and promptly. 
By Order of —— surance company would “do over” the The misguided individual responsi- 
H. WINDELER kitchen. Where the wall was dis- ble for such a test of business integrity 
Ontari c, ‘ coloured a bit, near the stovepipes, at least had that satisfaction to color 
5. 195 was “fire damage” the visitor said. So the long months of his seclusion. — 
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ANNUAL REPORT 





The steady expansion of our business anc che EARNINGS $5.451.0 
ee = a a Ria ae 
increase in assets under our administrzti give ryprcwcce 
. se : t comets o : z FEPENSES 4,438.0 
evidence of the growing appreciation of the vzlze Bae + aieiten Se 
of our services. Our financial position is inc nee 1O13.C 
. = C } ; Tayee 200) 
in brief by the figures shown hereon. con > ne 399.C 
7 } t tor 194? CT OPDACIT ie + 
from our Annual Report for 1952 NET PROFIT 614.¢ 
nt Mec e > ~ 
(be ee -i¥ DENDS 430.0 


We are now serving—from our eighteen Branch 
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fo 2 oo & 3 © 
~ ff Oo © & 


ee acevo CAPITAL, RESERVE AND SURPLUS 
ngland—more individuals 2 ations thz 2 


ever before in our history. 


A copy of our Annual Report will be sent glacls ASSETS UNDER ADMI 
upon request. $1,155 
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ML: artistry... 


in the beautiful 

Sire litel anes 

quilted silk taffeta 

sweepingly poured 

into a full easy skirt. 
Indicative of our 
NoldieMeee) | -eileliins)} 

fashianwise coats 


on Fashion Floor, 


The Third. 


to Coast 


FILMS 


The Prize Package 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


ACKAGED entertainment o; 

screef is still a novelty, an 
success seems to depend less o 
devices of the director than o1 
authority and originality of the w 
Somerset Maugham’s “Trio”, “( 
tet’ and “Encore” were all unu 
diverting entertainment. But 
Coward’s “Tonight at 8.30”, s 
ficial to begin with, was far too f1 
by time and usage to stand exp 
before the cameras. 

Producer Huntington Hartfor: 
now come up with two short s! 
run program fashion—Joseph 
rad’s “The Secret Sharer” and 
phen Crane’s “The Bride Com¢ 
Yellow Sky”. Both appear to be 
able visualizations of the ot! 
stories, and both are excellent. 

The short story is a compact 
which allows the screen-adapter 
little elbow room for his special 
—ij.e. substitutions, irrelevancies 
manipulations. As a result it | 
very good chance of emerging 
all its special qualities intact. 
this, plus Producer Hartford's 
ine respect for his authors that 


both the Conrad and the Crane scree! 


versions a special liveliness and ! 


ness. 


a. SECRET SHARER”, re 
“Face to Face”, is a typ 
Conrad story of a moral predica: 
at sea. A young Captain (James \ 
son) takes aboard another ma 
who is guilty of justifiable hom 
Out of compassion and understai 
the captain hides his refugee i 
own cabin until it is possible to 
him, at midnight, on a rocky da 
ous shore. 

It is possible that, without dis 
spect to Conrad, the director n 
have made more effective use o 
camera in the opinion seque 
which are rather expository and 
drawn-out. Once the situation is ¢ 
lished, however, the story dey 
the peculiar quality of moral 
physical tension so dear to C 
and so rarely seen on the screen 
climax will keep you on the ed: 
your seat. In fact it kept the m 
goer in front of me twitching so 
lently with excitement that I had 
difficulty in seeing what was goin 


oe HE BripE Comes to Yellow $ 
looks a little like a high-spi 
travesty of a Western movie in pi 
form. Here we have a Sheriff (Ri 
Preston) who has cleaned up the t 
so rigorously that only one 1 
rigible badman (Minor Watson) 
gers on. When the Sheriff leaves 1 
to bring back his bride from a nm 
boring settlement the reprobate 
on a quart of whisky and goes o 
shoot up the town, paying sp 
attention to such symbols of resp: 
bility as church bells and pi 
plants. It is a rowdy little film 
thanks to Minor Watson’s role 
performance, often a very funny 


— GENTRY” is built alt 
entirely about Jennifer Ji 


special talent for- temper tantru 
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s drior than lager 
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/ PILSENER’ 
a OF COURSE! 


—— 


*The only beer in the 
world endorsed by 
brewmasters from 
seven other breweries 


... look at the BACKS 
of the labels! 
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: STUDY AT HOME : 
:-FOR A DEGREE: 
: a" : S x ste Dy . eee : 
2 ] v Hall ha . 
: f r 1 esses. Fees ® 
. e. Intor tion from Dept. OS-20 e 
: OLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. : 






barrassing and foolish in equa 


Ruby is a poor but beautiful native of 
North Carolina and her sufferings 
rise from the fact that she lives on the 
wrong side of the tracks. The story is 
very insistent on this point. but actual- 
ly there are no tracks anywhere in 
sight—only smooth motor roads lead- 
ing to the country club and gutted 
lanes leading to the swamp where 
Ruby lives. 

However, Ruby has a trick of dis- 
posing her hipline while standing in a 
lighted doorway that fascinates some 
of the town’s nicest young men. With 
one of these Ruby falls in love and 
she shows the state of her 
alternately threatening him 
shotgun and falling into his arms. He 
time and 


teeling hy 
Teelngs DV 


with 


grows tired of this after 
goes off and marries 
Ruby then settles down with a rich 
widower who holds practically all the 
town’s first mortgages. She now wears 
floor-length hostess gowns and cos- 


1 
someone eise 


tume bracelets halfway to her elbow 
and for a little while things seem 
look brighter. Presently. howe) 
widower disappears in a boating acci- 
dent and the 
their feeling that the 
hand in the catastrophe. 
final social slight and Ruby prompts 


town people \dicate 
I 
W idow had 


This is the 


forecloses all thei 
And so it 

episode to the next until Rubs 

her former admirer revert to the 


swamp and everything ends in a fam- 


goes, from One drear 


ily brawl, involving Ruby, her love 





ind Ruby's broth e seile 
type given to singing hymns io guita 
accompaniment. The brother shoots 


the lover, Ruby shoots the brothe 


and the picture leaves living and dead 





dismalls su 
Any number of 
picture but none 1 
ing to keep vou 


long the thing 


Tr “Thunder in the East” we have 
Alan Ladd as a commercia fiver 
who engages in arms running on the 
side. We also have Charles Bover, 











done up in a turt sanu ching 
advocate of non-violence. I must have 
missed a vital connection somewhere 
in the story I can h 
the final sequence showed Pandit 
Bover mach run e bandits 


on 


guite as ent 





ner Ladd. 

Deborah Kerr and Corinne Calvet 
are both involved here. 
a blind 


girl and Miss Calvet as a coarser tvpe 


and deeply cultured English 


who obliges the hero on occasion 


scratching his back. The film 





Awa 2 Wie 
i sO 

Age ess boc css be 
nae 

Wondering what on earth thes 
found, 

Those Nietzsches. and Freuds 
Schopenhauers 

[fo talk in such earnes 
nebulous race 

Of wills. and of lusts. and ol! quests 


tor powers. 


ANTHONY FRISCH 
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Oissy Ochuss| 


Two beautiful miles of wide, well-cleared trai 





thrill the novice and the expert! 

The Sissy Schuss is a fitting complement to th 
Kandahar, Flying Mile, Taschereau and the score 
of other runs which have made Mont Tremblant 
Lodge world-famous as a skier’s paradise! With 
5 lifts in full operation and both North and South 
Side facilities in perfect condition, now, 
than ever, you will enjoy a week or a week-end 
here in the lovely Laurentians 

Make reservations today for our special “Learn 
to Ski Weeks,’ March 7th to April 4c 
.0O per person per week (7 days—7'n 


including lodging, meals, Ski School under Ernie 





McCulloch and lift tickets! 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 


Open Winter and Summer— for Your Pleasure 


PDride y i, OL 


a es kale 


OT APES 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 












BOOKS 


Toward a Long Perspective 


by Robertson Davies 


CANADIAN POET, Douglas 
£% LePan, has called this “a country 
without a mythology”, and no one is 
likely to contradict him. We have no 
folklore of our own; anything of that 
sort which we enjoy we must import. 
It may be that this accounts for the 
thinness which is often apparent in 
our native writing, and particularly in 
the work of our poets, the suggestion 
is offered only as a springboard for 
speculation, there can be no dogma- 
tism on such a point. 

But no Canadian who hopes to 
understand the literature or the life 
of his own country or any other can 
do so without at least a passing glance 
at some of the important books on 
folklore which have been written since 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury; to have completely missed “The 
Golden Bough” is as serious as to 
have completely missed psycho-ana- 
lysis. Three works related to folklore 
are at hand for consideration today. 


HE FIRST OF THESE is a beginner’s 

book called “Introduction To 
Folklore” and the name of its author, 
Violet Alford, is well known to stu- 
dents of this subject. Now folklore is 
not simply an examination of. quaint 
old ways, born of a discontent with 
modern life; it is an approach to the 
past in an attempt to discover some- 
thing about the ancient and perman- 
ent elements in the spiritual structure 
of mankind, and while it involves 
things which are themselves quaint 
and charming it is sufficiently scien- 
tific to face much which is not agree- 
able to modern taste. Miss Alford’s 
book sets the enquirer’s feet upon his 
path by providing him with informa- 
tion which I have never seen explain- 
ed so simply and so well in a single 
book. 

She begins with a compact and 
clear explanation of the vagaries of 
the calendar. To make any sense at all 
of folklore we must know not only 
our current Gregorian calendar, but 
the Julian calendar which came be- 
fore it, and the Ecclesiastical calendar 
which is still mixed up with it, and 
which determines the place of Easter 
each year. And we must have some 
notion, too, of the Primitive calendar, 
or we shall not get far in our under- 
standing of the past. For in even a 
quick glance at folklore we soon find 
ourselves in the Neolithic Age, and 
its fascinations are lost on us if we 
do not know how our remote fore- 
fathers thought of time. 

Having given a very good account 
of the calendar, Miss Alford takes us 
through an English folklore year—an 
instructive experience, but one which 
very properly only whets our appetite 
for more detailed study. Her book 
concludes with short considerations 
of folksong, folk tales and folk magic. 
This is a good introductory book, and 
anyone who wants a grounding in 
folklore before going on to more ad- 
vanced reading will search for a very 





long time before he finds this infor- 
mation in more compact form. 


D* BETT’S BOOK, after a few prosy 
introductory paragraphs, is en- 
chanting—literally so. He brings to 
his discussion of English myth and 
tradition the true folklorist’s mind, 
richly stored, allusive and not afraid 
of a good, wild generalization now 
and again. But in folklore a com- 
pletely scientific attitude is as impos- 
sible as it is in any other sort of his- 
tory. Folklore concerns itself, in its 
larger flights, with archetypes, and the 
sort of mind which is only impressed 
by stereotypes should keep clear of it. 

The folklorist’s theory about fairies 
is interestingly explained by Dr. Bett. 
The modern, conventional notion of 
a fairy as a tiny creature of poetic 
habits, costumed by Arthur Rackham, 
stems from Shakespeare. But there is 
reason to believe that the real fairies 
were the short, dark Iberian inhabi- 
tants of Britain and Western Europe, 
who were ousted over many centuries 
by invaders trom the East, including 
our Celtic-Anglo-Saxon-Viking fore- 
bears. They were a Stone Age people, 
and they lingered long among the 
people of the Iron Age. 

How long they lingered we cannot 
quite tell, but it is not without sig- 





nificance that shortly before Christ- 
mas a Coelacanth—a fish thought to 
have been extinct for fifty million 
years—was dragged out of the ocean 
west of Madagascar. There may be 
pockets of the fairy folk—little, dark, 
meat-and-milk eating people, wear- 
ing pointed hoods like the Lapps, 
living in round-topped, _half-subter- 
ranean houses, using stone implements 
and hunting with dogs like Chows— 
still living in the mountain fastnesses 
of Wales, or in the extremest Heb- 
rides. 

The late Arthur Machen thought 
so, and some of his best tales of hor- 
ror are founded on that belief. And 
the last man of whom we have knowl- 
edge who was married to a fairy was 
a contemporary of William the Con- 
queror. If, by the way, your family 
coat-of-arms has a leopard in it any- 
where, it probably means that you 
have a fairy among your ancestors. 


aye BOOKS which have had a wide 
influence on modern thought are 
the work of a folklorist called Dr. 
Margaret Murray. The first of these, 
“The Witch-Cult in Western Europe,” 
is not easy to buy now, but any good 
public library should have it; the 
second, “The God of the Witches,” 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
some new matter. Dr. Murray’s fas- 
cinating theory is this: what we call 





witchcraft was the last trace of 


historic religion which once dc ninat. 


ed Europe, and as the god of the old 
religion becomes the devil of the new 
the horned god of antiquity was cay 
for the role of Satan by the Christia: 
Church. To the support of this theor 
she brings a formidable, breath ‘aki: 
and entrancing wealth of learning and 
argument. 

This is not a suitable book for 4 
Sunday School prize, tor Dr. Murr. 
firmly insists that the Church has bee; 
consistently and rancorously unjust t 
the Old Religion. Christianity spread 
slowly in its early centuries, and made 
converts among the rulers and _ the 
wealthy, taking the line that the under- 
lings could be compelled to follow the 
lead of their masters. Thus, in Eng- 
land at the time of the Conquest 
land was Christian only in the most 
general sense, for not even «|! 
aristocrats (not even William's sor 
Rufus) acknowledged that the 
of God was anything more than 
other form of the Horned God whon 
they had known for so long and \ 
had used them pretty well. 

Not the least. startling of Dr 
Murray’s contentions is her claim that 
Thomas a Becket and Joan of Ar 
were both worshippers of the Horned 
God, and that they died as surrogates 
for their Kings, who should hay n 
Divine Sacrifices. But it Is useless t 
attempt to distill the fascination « 
this book; Dr. Murray writes too we 
for further consideration to be effec- 
tive. Read her book, if you have 
crumb of intellectual curiosity; read it 


/ 





R' AD ALL of these books. The) feed 
the mind. They open new p 

of speculation. They illuminate dark 
pages of history, and in particular the 
very dark pages which deal wiih the 
witch-persecutions of the thi 
and fifteenth centuries; the \ itches 
offended first and foremost b 
they were heretics, and if a human 
creature is a heretic—a religicis oF 
political heretic—all other vil .inies 
are quickly added unto him. It is & 
learn these things, and to gain .. long 
perspective on human though: a! 
human feeling, that we turn to folk: 
lore. And rarely has humanity 1 eded 
a long view of its own foll, and 
credulity worse than it needs it 10% 





INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH FOLKLOF&—ty 
Violet Alford—pp. 157—indexed an. ‘lls 
trated—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 


ENGLISH MYTHS AND TRADITIONS - >y 
tienry Bett—pp. 144—indexed anc illus 
trated by Michael Ayrton—Clarke, | ¥i"— 
$3.00. 


THE GOD OF THE WITCHES — by M ‘gare! 
Murray—pp. 207— indexed and illu ‘rate? 
—British Book Service—$4.25, 
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In Brief 


by T A. 
UD N HONOUR OF GILBERT NOR 


gee —edited by Mary —. White — pp. 
7 ck)—University of Toronto Press— 
$5 
Ss: JCIATES in the Classical As- 
A: tion of Canada have present- 
ed t studies to Professor Nor- 
wor the University of Toronto, 
; retirement and seventieth 
yirt [he papers, on a range ot 
class subjects from “The Gods of 
Hor to “Pastoral Monodies” 
y en written by specialists in 
( 1. American and British Uni- 
gracious and traditional way 
to | a scholar-friend: one rejoices 
that vadian letters are adequate to 
suc rieze, done by others than the 
dist ished colleague thus honour- 
ed. tiger Juniors on the staffs of our 
Un sities have a brave habit of 
referring to the “so-called” learned 
sociciies. When their time comes, they 
Wi thankful for a tribute like this 


attained to Professor 


and learning. 


ev have 
Norwood’s eminence 


| LIVE AND MOVE—by Dorothy Henderson— 
pp 4—Ryerson—$3.00 


T" 


POSITIVE assertion of the title 


this unusual little book need 
not startle wits. The writer, who lives 
in Toronto, sets down some incidents 


and impressions quietly in kind prose, 
has a gracious chew on them, and 


follows each with a half-page recom- 
mendation of a book she has found 
Wwortny. 


[he personal essays range from say- 
ing good-bye to a daughter at a sta- 
geraniums, God, and friend- 
ship with a blind young woman in 
Korea. (The author has travelled.) 
The recommended books do not hap- 
pen to belong to this reviewer's list of 
required reading, in the main. But he 
has read St. Joan, of which Mrs. 


tion, to 


He son approves. According to 
her, Shaw, not history, “has immor- 
ta | Joan of Are by giving her the 
ead ig role in one of his finest plays.” 

¥ nice tribute to the late Mr. 


Sh It is published, 
American 


oddly, in an 


series called “Philosophic 
Lit y". Is thought like jelly—six 
de lus flavors? 


THE \RMONY OF AESCHYLUS — by E. R. 
C -pp. 130—Clarke, Irwin—3$3.00 


~ > THE EDITOR of this book: “A 
WU k on Aeschylean tragedy, pos- 


iO) contined to a full-scale study ot 
the )resteia, would have been my 
fat s chief work, had he lived to 
co te it. The present book con- 
fain. the foundations of that work, 
be the essays on which he based 
his raduate lectures on Aeschylus 


it { Toronto.” 


unattractive 


niversity of 
book is technical, 


to | generality of readers. In man\ 
reg is it is good that Canadian 
ser ship) can produce such a 
vo *, but one wonders, like the 
Ma of Jesus College, Cambridge 
I cles would not have sufficed. 


Pro:_ssor E. M. 
Nas written his 


Tillyard of Jesus 
“Reflections on a 


) ss ® 
Phi Thesis” in the current issue of 
Que i'y Quarterly. With an eye to 


oh =e 
Me seneral good” Canadian scholars 





should examine his 
strictures on the academic 
which grinds gruelling], 
lishing a book. 


and professors 


macnine 


towards pub- 








YEARBOOK OF HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 
pp. 595 (double)—United Nations Publice 
tions—$$.50, 47 6 sterling, 26 Sw 


MUCH, too cost 


OO : 
pple ind other U.N 


pavers do not give n ons to U.N 
to pl ublish a hi K Whic ] e 

been cheaply printed. paper 

and distributed g C e 

two Vears ago A\ die 

Ryerson Pres 

THE GENTLE KINGDOM OF GIACOMO—b 
Evelyn Wells—pp. 375—Doubledoy—$4.5C 


UR C€ ANADIAN WINTER gives this 
ting is southern Califorr 
a kind Ital 


family and Nundreds of work- 








exotic 


ers. It is redolent w hododend 
gardenias and orchids. especial- 


lili cs, 
lv orchids. Giacomo 
acres of them under glass: he is the 
patriarch of commercial orchid gr 

ers. “Loveliest 
his granddaughter Tosca “who ¢ 


¢ h ae 
OI a nis Ccreauuons s 


be both flowerlike and smouldering 
and whose moods were given to danc- 
ing bevond those of ordinary people 


and to vanishing. nearly alwavs. 
laughter”. The doting grandfather 
named an orchid after her. © 
lies the StOry. 
Giacomo’s daug 


yhter and her hus- 


band, whom he established in sump- 
tuous circumstances before the De- 


pression, are a 
folk. Their 
nto spec ik-easv life ul ner 


Giacomo’s 


tlossy city 
2TOWS up 1 


roots are in 











dom of flowers and moist \ 
few grumblers and scheming rivals 


pollute the fragrant air of the Daner 
nurseries. among them Stood, his 

master for thirty Vears. and Stoods 
daughter Ludmilla. She is in love wit 
Eric. ind second i1¢ and 


; 


favorite 


to Giacomo, and she 1s spitef 
ward Tosca 
Tragedy strikes. The boilerhouse is 


blown up and old Giacomo ts killed 
This drives Tosca back from her bad 
city friend Car 
ing. She is a spa 
house no longer. 


ot peasant-like Giacomo in the hot- 


trell r rh + 
Urell tO Purposelu Iv- 


Ce-Waster 





but a tr 





house. She mar 





calling Eric to it and her 


The char 


what posterish. Mild crises are well 
turned. The numerous wedges of in- 
formation about flowers and growing 
techniques ma\ be too instructive for 
readers intent only on = enjoving 
popular romance 
OBBLIGATO—by Frances Sarah Moore—pp 
253—Ryerson—$2.75 
WELL—for those S$ sort 
S of domesticated sicklied 





o’er with the cast of 
clean, it drops a tear in the soap. 
Ontario in setting. Despite the absurd 
notion of the title and the teethy beau 
and belle on the cover. the novel Nas 
force. This 1s 
tion and, one 

experience and inexperience fi 
than to her art and thought. The situa- 


that sort of 


due to aDdie con 





suspects, to the 


tions and characters have 


acterizauions are some- 
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truth. The resolution of the tale 1s 


unsatistactorily truer to life than to 
nove 

Katie Ord and Sam Crozier mar- 
ried—late love at first sight. Katie 
kept working for important C.W. al- 
though Sam really wanted his wife 
to be wifely like Momma. making 


nd, better than 





i old davs. wearing furs like 


C.W.’s wife So did Katie. so the 
suthor thinks. But Sam's low pay at 








ize, especially when they hear another 
juke box duo—Stardust and Dinah. 

An authentic Loblaw’s and main 
street in fictional Guilford, Ontario, 
give local colour. One is also treated 
to disquisitions on Russia, A-bombs, 
cemented by two juke boxes playing religion, the high cost of post-war liv- 
at the same time Dvorak’s Humores- ing, and minky minx. The cover is 
que and Foster’s Old Black Joe. They new to the Canadian market—a sort 
of permanent cellophane thing over 
the dust cover, to hide a drab bind- 


first, the dear dear house they couldn't 
afford on one pay envelope, and ill- 
ness of in-laws prevent Sam from ever! 
becoming man enough to support 
Katie in domesticity. 

Sam’s crack under the strain is 


go together harmoniously at random, 
just like Katie and Sam, just like an 
obbligato as Sam and the author real- ing. 


Imperial Bank of Canada, 

“The Bank that Service Built,” 
uses the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines for 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Every day new savings in time and manpower 
ire experienced by more and more Canadian 
business enterprises using Burroughs 
Sensimatics to gain increased efficiency in their 
iccounting work. That’s because Burroughs 
Sensimatics bring more speed, versatility and 
operating ease to every job—answer today’s 
vital need for better accounting records at 
lower cost. You, too, can save with a Burroughs 
Sensimatic. Call the Burroughs office nearest 
you, or write Burroughs Adding Machine of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE — by Berne d pp 
Voto—pp. 647—Allen—$7.00. 


HIS is great historical wi ting 

Taking Parkman and not a joy. 
sand PhD theses as his guide, Be: yard 
De Voto paints the westward cours 
of American empire from the ar) 
sixteenth century to William © lark 
who in 1805 reached the Pacit.c by 
land and “brought the United State, 
to its shore”. The book is imp ‘tant 
to Canadians and strikingly intrest. 
ing from a Canadian point of view 
for the very reasons that more thar 
half of it is what Canadians thir k o} 
as their story, and because this hal; 
and the rest pre-empted into the 
United States, are told from an A mer- 
ican’s point of view. His view s!.ould 
be scrutinized closely by Can. dian 
readers: Mr. De Voto has subtle 
strong prejudices. 

The story has the sweep and c.lou 
of its subject. The author has a - ivid 
understanding of the past. His s-lect- 
ed details illuminate the main. cur- 
rents of the history. Massive research 
has authenticated the events and _per- 
sonages, and their geographical, eco- 
nomic and social periphery. He does 
not debunk history; he leaves th 
glory while showing the dross, the 
honor with the rivalry and debauch- 
ery, the lure of unexplored possibili- 
ties with the lust for gold, skins and 
flesh. It is a magnificent story told 
with feeling for national and _ native 
tensions and foibles. 

Mr. De Voto’s American pre- 
judice — it should make Canadians 
assess their own—is suggested in such 
a passage as this, a statement about 
conditions between 1790 and 1794 
“The minimum (Canadian) hope 
preached to the Indians, discussed 
with other foreign offices, and avitat- 
ed by the underground—was to keep 
all the lands north of the Ohio River 
and Indian Country. That is, to make 
it a buffer state between the British 
and American empire, empt 
Americans, populated by Indians wh 
would be tributary to British ve 
reignty and British trade. The 
hope was to attach these land. t 
Canada when the next war. s!} 
come”. 

Taken alone, this statement has no 
kinks. Linked with other references 
and glancing lights (of west coas: ex- 
ploration to Vancouver, for instar ce 
one suspects a resentment that ‘ a 
ada exists west of Ontario, an «ge 
that the U.S. muffed its chance. ot 
swallowing the continent. The fe-'ing 
is against the British and Br ish- 
Canadians, rather than against the 
French and French-Canadians. } > !s 
rather fond of the latter, sinc so 
much of his American empire 
is of their exploits. 

The account, so full of Canad: 
Canadian history’s creators, may ‘1v¢ 
rise to a Canadian feeling of re 
ment that Canada was cheated o! 
heritage and to a wonder that the 
U.S. should not have been con! ic¢ 
to the Thirteen seaboard and Ap 
chian states. French-Canadians | <!d 
the west from Illinois to New Ori. ins 
and out to the Rockies; they and the 
British, in and through Canada, wld 
the course of empire which the Ar er- 
icans have, shall we say, s ice 
usurped? 
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CONVERSATION PIECES: 


™ TUART MACKAY’S harsh words about most Canadian women’s 
h clothes sense . . . announcement of the Duke of Edinburgh as 


Patron of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, just before the club’s 


Coronation Ball next week . . . amethyst, gemstone of the February 
born, once considered a “cure” for drunkenness .. . the aplomb of the 


male models at the Men’s Apparel Fair in Toronto showing off the 
new, narrower and neater look to entice the average man into “the 
right clothes at the right time” . . . new President of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Benjamin Robinson of Montreal... . 
53 colors in shoe materials for Spring . . . audiences enjoying the 
intimate atmosphere created by real-life husband-and-wife teams in 
“The Fourposter”, both movie and touring company versions, the 
latter with Londoner (Ont.) Hume Cronyn and his wife Jessica Tandy 

refutation of Shakespeare’s “What’s in a Name?” by 16-year-old 
Sonja Currie of Edmonton, star-named after her mother’s friend, Sonja 
Henie, and now Senior Women’s Champion in Western Canada Figure 


Skating championships. 


... February 22 as “Thinking Day” 
for Girl Guides and Brownies, when 
each company plans its own individual! 
program of service to others as a 
special Coronation tribute to Queen 
Elizabeth . . . avalanche of feminine 
ipplications to the CPAA now that 
Mrs. Edna Watkins has become the 
first woman member in_ Toronto’s 
branch of the 33-year-old Canadian 


Purchasing Agents’ Association 

wedding next week of Elsa Donalda 
Barbara MacRae. daughter of Col 
Donald Fraser MacRae of “Eilean 
Donan”, Oakville, Ont., to William 
MacDonald Scott of Montreal 

the Hon. Col. W. C. Woodward, Mrs 
Woodward and their daughter, Mrs 
Glen McDonald, of Vancouver, in 


Morocco for three months. 


Manitoba’s dog days over now, long before summer, with end 
of sixth annual Fur Trappers’ Festival and its 200-mile Northern Can- 


ada Championship Dog Derby, goose-calling and women’s ice fishing 


events . . . just-past-toddling-age rhythm bands striking it up at the 
tenth Kiwanis Music Festival in Toronto and in Montreal Simpson's 
infants’ department . . . more Nova Scotian weavers-to-be passing the 
requirements set up by the Guild of Canadian Weavers than those in 
any other province . . . Vancouverites Joan Miller and Bernie Braden 
raising British hair straight up in fright, in a shocker, “The Man’, 
with a London paper praising Miss Miller for “uninhibited, all-stops- 
out acting” . . . of the Canadians who do across-the-border shopping, 
5 


per 


69 per cent interested in price as their main reason as against 2 
cent who thought in terms of style, according to recent Gallup Poll 
of Canada... Ferrar of Harriet Hubbard Ayer insisting rouge is for 
line, not for color... Canadian Minister of Health Paul Martin and 
Mrs. Martin, house guests of Lord Beaverbrook at Montego Bay 
Jamaica... the Coronation tribute booklet, “Our Queen is Crowned,” 


now available through Weston’s 
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ABOUT CANADIAN WOMEN 





A Designing Male;Speaks His Mino 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


\* Stuart Mackay about the aver- 
iz. ive Canadian woman and he 


puts mis shaggy head in his 





long- 








fingered hands and shudders. 

“I've seen them. dressed them, in 
Canada.” he mutters. 
They are too intense, too active, to 
They dash their mad, merry 


Wagging Of! 


all parts ot 
be chic 
wavs, fronts or. rears 
protruding, happy as clams because 
they bought a dress or suit in the 
latest stvle. Thev couldn't care less if 
a hobble skirt is revolting on a size 
46, or the newest color rage is defi- 
nitely not for They think they 
are too busy to walk gracefully, stand 


them 


properly and keep control of their 
sagging muscles. 

Stuart Mackay, a 38-vear-old Ca- 
nadian with a John Barrymore look, 
is a designer with a flair for clothes 
with personality. Barbara Ann Scott 
sparkles over the ice in skating cos- 
tumes with the Mackay line. Some 
of Lena Horne’s favorite gowns were 
designed by him, and Sally Rand sent 
tor him to create the costumes for her 
World’s Fair extravaganza. Canadian 
socialites have curtsied to royalty 
wearing the Mackay label and a tour- 
ing French countess who caught up 
with him in Vancouver took a trunk 
full of his evening gowns home to 
Paris —_ 

There’s hardly a 
dressed-by-Mackay customer on Can- 
ada’s ten-best-dressed list. But his 
approach to fashion has remained as 
unorthodox as his career: he has been, 

taxi-driver, logging- 
construction 


vear without a 


In turn, artist, 
cook, 


ballet dancer. 


camp worker. 
and dress designer 
Perhaps his davs in BC’s hinter- 
his contacts with people of all 
given him a “nothing 
sacred” attitude toward the female 
figure and fripperies. “A Dior or a 
Fath original wouldn’t make a woman 
>|] stvle Start 


land. 
have 


tvne 
{vpes, 


well-dressed. if doesn't 


from the skin out.” he says. 
Tie never seen a woman yet, and 
this includes actresses and profes- 

sional dancers, with a figure so per- 
fect she didn’t need a good founda- 
tion garment. A woman who waggles 
or protrudes where she shouldn't. 
wouldn't be well-dressed in the most 
beautiful costame ever created. A 
woman with a trim figure can be 
attractive in a cotton housecoat.” 

He has told a millionairess to go 
home for a good-fitting foundation 
garment before he would drape a 
vard of brocade around her. He has 
told show business headliners that 
their public may think their figures 
perfect, but for his tape measure, 
there was too much of a good thing 
in some places. 

Unorthodox again, he holds that a 
size 44 can look as chic as her size 12 
daughter. if her figure is controlled 





and she chooses her clothes intelli- 
gently. Then, too, he contends that 
too many women deaden themselves 
with the clothes. “If their 
clothes dramatize their personalities, 
they would find themselves with more 
poise, more confidence.” 

Although his clientele includes 
stars of the theatre, and some of 
Canada’s wealthiest, it also includes 


wrong 


career women, waitresses, telephgqne 
operators and white collar girls of all 
types. He believes that business 
women and housewives dressing on 
a modest budget often have more 
elegance aid style sense than women 
with unlimited spending money. The 
less money a woman has, the harder 
she tries, in many cases, to look her 
best. 

“She studies her silhouette defi- 
ciencies and she tries to dress to 
disguise them. Since she can perhaps 
buy only one costume a year, she 
makes sure it is not faddish, so it 
won't date quickly.” 





started 


Mackay inconspicuous 
enough as the son of a car dealer in 
the small Fraser Valley town of Ab- 
botsford. As soon as he could hold 
a pencil, he was making lively little 
sketches on any scrap of paper that 
presented itself. At 17 he was attend- 
ing the Vancouver School of Art, 
studying to be a portrait painter. 

When wealthy patrons did not pre- 
sent themselves, he turned to taxi 
driving, then logging, camp cooking 
and construction work. The former 
June Roper, who sent so many of her 
pupi's to ballet companies throughout 
the world, found him and set him 
designing costumes for her lavish 
shows. The Pacific National Exhibi- 
tion discovered him and commis- 
sioned him to dress their spectacles, 
built around such stars as Allan Jones. 

Atter a wartime stint in the RCE, 
he used his gratuities to study dress 
design in New York. He was urged 
to stay there, but he chose Vancouver 
to set up his own maison de couture. 
Along the way, his fondness for epi- 
curean served in exotic. sur- 
roundings led him to open a restaur- 
ant providing both, but Vancouver at 


toods 


that time wasn’t prepared fo: any. 


thing off the meat-and-two-veg ‘rack 
He has also found time to part un 
usual murals for cafés that had dette 
luck than his own. 

In Vancouver, Mackay divided | 
time between his private cus 
and dressing such productions e 
Theatre Under the Stars and tre P4 
cific National Exhibition show... Fi 
the outdoor musicals he de igned 
more than 50,000 costumes uring 
nine seasons. 

Last Fall he moved to Toronto and 
is with Mallabar’s where he designe 
the costumes for the Opera Festival’ 
three presentations. He is working in 
renovated 19th century brick house 
in the downtown section, where he 
can look at a bottle green ceiling and 
chartreuse-tinted walls. 

Eastern women who seek his ad- 
vice will find themselves talked out 
of their conservatism just as were the 
smart BC and U.S. women. As one 
chic Western customer commented 
“Stu Mackay makes you look the wa\ 
you might dream of looking in some 
fantasy. He dramatizes, often, some 
inner personality you didn’t know 
was locked up inside you.” 

But women in the mass anno) 
Mackay. He can walk into a depart 
ment store, business office or bank 
and come out shattered. “Why can't 
women wha work realize that their 
clothes could be elegant and at the 
same time suitable for their jobs?” he 
asks. The inevitable suit, he feels, is 
still unsuitable if it isn’t well cut o 
if it’s doodled up with frou fre 

“Girls decorate themselves _ like 
Christmas trees,” he says, “whether 
it’s right for them or not. I guess the\ 
think it attracts attention to ‘hem- 
selves, but all it does is make them 
appear unintelligent, immature and 
incapable. I look at some gir's i0 
banks, for instance, and I fee! that 
anyone who dresses like that not 
a person with whom Id trus 
money.” 

Not that the designer (an! he 
would be the first to admit this has 
made a fortune to put in the »ank 
He has been bidden to New York 
and Hollywood, tried both, an. de 
cided he preferred to work and © rus 
gle in Canada. For Mackay, as wil! 
many other artists in various Ids 
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the ( nadian way is not exactly the 
road ©) riches, although he has been 
climb g steadily towards the inter- 
natlo reputation which he holds 
toda’ 

\, iend associated with him in 
the itre said: “Stu is really a sort 
yf Ro caissance ty can do so 
lings well, from designing to 
halle’ ‘ancing; from murals to exotic 
cook that he burns himself out 
trvil o crowd all his talents into 





ae 
f Hi cer up the financial and social 
fackay has discovered, women 


scale 


seen prefer casual clothes. “May- 
be t think baggy tweeds are aris- 
ocre 2, Or maybe they feel their 
place. In society are so well-establish- 
ed ‘vat their appearance doesn’t 
coun’ but you can’t call them smart- 


dressed.” 
\f. ckay himself dresses comfort- 


ibly. usually in velvet or corduroy 
ick but he doesn’t think comfort 
shot be a feminine possession. 


desire to be comfortable has 
kille’ elegance of dress in Canada,” 


he thinks. “Canadian women excuse 
their laziness by saying they want to 
he ictical. Clothes don’t have to 
he ctical:; in fact, during some of 
the st elegant periods of history, 
clothing was very uncomfortable, but 
td t make it less pleasant for the 
observer. You shouldn’t dress for 
vol ft. but for others.” 


H recommends that a woman 


BRAIN-TEASER 


who wants to be well-dressed should 
have her problems diagnosed by a 
dependable designer or clothes ex- 
pert, who will scientifically work out 
specific lines, materials and _ styling 
that will flatter her and be suitable 
to her way of life. Once she has her 
“prescription”, she can follow it, 
whether buying ready-made clothing 
or having her costumes made for 
her. 

“A basic design which is suited to 
a woman’s personality will,” he 
claims, “be as attractive ten years 
from now as today.” One of Mac- 
kay’s customers, chosen as one of 
BC’s ten best dressed women, is still 
wearing costumes he designed for 
her seven years ago. They are simple, 
elegant little numbers. She adds ac- 
cessories to suit the occasion; but 
“every accessory, every pair of ear- 
ings, gloves, shoes, must be exactly 
right, must suit the dress or suit she 
is wearing, and must complement 
each other.” 

Another of his clients. named 
amongst Canada’s best dressed, 
spends less than the average secre- 
tary on her clothes. For her he de- 
signs good basic dresses, of incon- 
spicuous material and color, to flat- 
ter and improve her figure wh.ch, al- 
though trim, is mature. These, with 
carefully chosen accessories. look 
different every time they are worn, 
and can be made suitable for any 


oecasion, 
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BLUES IN THE BLOOD 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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by Queen Victoria o she could 
ind, not disturbing the dance 
8 

y 16 acro 1914, 1939 6 
fall unknown on prairies 9) 
inventor I left in Alberta (5) 
manner of speaking 4) 
ale to bed, for his constitution! (6 

nner had spirit (3) 
successor feel nostalgia for it? (7) 

toria’s little intruder froiic on the 
yund 7 
iine’s grasshopper sang while its 
nts worked. (3,4) 
v be proud of cne in your cap. (7 
of Essex appealing to Elizabeth 
lowed they're Command Per- 
nce 6 

a manner of speaking. (4) 
bound to this t's inevitable. (5) 
far Vv ex sion 9 





v're on their way out, the heat’s off 


de Liliom merry to go round in 
medy. (8) 
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DOWN 
1 20. But Edward wasn't the n of The 
yeror Jones 5, 6 
2 2 Was taught to be a King first of all. (7 
3. Relinquish her rei mad re 
little diffe € P Negr 4 


4. Provided a sticky 
6. Maurice Hewlett and 
advertently named him 
7. Victor s hort 
this count Australia 
8. The Earl k, Ss 
bles what the 
9. She got an 
15. His rear b 
it! «4, 6 
16. He was hapfy 
with such ¢ 
19. Victoria, on h 
20. See 1 down 
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18. Stop 0 7 
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Hands! 


Elizabeth Arden 


ARDENA HAND LOTION 





, with 
(Guest Soap 
al no extra cost! 





LIMITED TIME EVENT! 


Stock up now on Elizabeth Arden’s famous 
Ardena Hand Lotion—rich, creamy, and non-stit ky— 
and receive Miss Arden’s choice Guest Soap at no 
extra cost in this very special offer. This is the famous 
Elizabeth Arden soap, made on a cream base, hard 


milled, long-lasting and highly scented. 


BLUE GRASS OR JUNE GERANIUM HAND LOTION 


1 oz. plastic bottle with two 6 OZ. plastic bottle witt 
rakes of guest soap, three cakes of guest soap, 
both tor 1.50 both for 2.50 


Cajeht (Iain 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops in Every Town 





BEAUTY 





Mamie-Style In New Hair-Do 


by Beatrice Seymour 


N VIEW of the fashion talk about sides and there's a chignon ot curls 
Mamie Eisenhower's bangs, we to be added for evening wear 
might as well accept the fact they re Washington and New York are 


here for Spring anyway. Antoine of quick to follow this lead. They state, 


Paris is one of the first in the field “First Ladies wear Bangs 
} 


with a “Mamie” hair-do a long, Elizabeth Arden advocates her 
rounded bang, covering the entire “Angel Swirl”. Closely coiffed and 
forehead. It pulls up over the ears at with an intriguing swirled top his 
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EATON’S — CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER CFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





sounds ideal for the small sm: 
of Spring. 

Whether or not you shoul 
ture the new bangs depends upop 


several factors. The shape of yoy; 
face: the condition of your ha: eye, 
its color, has a bearing on bec ing. 
ness. Ad there’s always the scap 
able fact that if you don’t this 
particular hair-do, you may e t 
bear with it until your bangs grv \ oy 


FOOD 


Flaming Desser 


by Margaret Ness 


7° CAN manage dessert droma 
the spectacular sort with min 
Banana Flamingo. Carolyn ( 


well-known food expert, pick 
this recipe at the Mill Reet 
Antigua, British West Indic 


passed it on to us recently. 
Allow one to one-and-a-half 
per with the richn 
bananas in mind. Then why 
have finished the main course 
let your chat or 


while you saute the bananas 


person, 


guests Walk 


ind sugar for a little over ten 
in vour crepe suzette pan. Ret 


to cover the pan tightly to kee 


in. Then serve the hot concoct 
individual 


one-and-a-halt 


ovenware plates, 


Ounces of frur 
Your 


each portion. guests Ca 


set flame to their own dessert 
the fact that people are watch 


has a non-social effect on you 
saute-ing in the kitchen, pou 
over the servings and bring 
for the flaming fun. 

Of course Banana Flaming 
a head table delight, too, wh 
entertaining in a 
your club. 


set aflame at the hea 


larger 


The dessert 


are 
home or at 
can be 
and then served. 

Miss Coggins is a Missourian Ne 
Yorker authored ‘Suc 
cessful Entertaining at Home” fac 
Leod, $6.75). She learned it the 
ant but hard way through et 
ing visiting authors, as Public 

the Book Review 
York Herald 1 


free lancing, writin 


who recently 


tor 
Vew 


she Is 


tions girl 
of the 
Now 


columns and lecturing. 


Correction: 
We are sorry that there was 
ror tn the Molasses cookies in the issue 
of February Instead of | 
flour, the amount should hav 
412 cups. 
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\IGHTER SIDE 


Some Heart Burnings 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


|.& RECENT announcement by 
Men’s Fashion Council, list- 
Canada’s Ten Best Dressed 
Men. has drawn a flood of corre- 
spond ice from all parts of the 
Some of the writers are crit- 
| the choice on the ground of 
gio) dl, personal or professional 
nation. Some are confused. 
Some are frankly resentful. 

“| ,otice the list includes politi- 
cians. Sportsmen, justices, industri- 
jist) and the head of the Edmonton 
Stockh Exchange,” writes a J. R. Fill- 
ngs DDS, and adds testily, “Why 


Ww itists?”” 

\n anonymous correspondent 
fro foronto enclosed the news- 
pape: clipping announcing the deci- 
si0 and added the warning in 


letters, “This is just the sort 
ig that breeds Communism.” 
‘ir. Paul Martin, 
M er of Health ap- ug 
re to have been in- 
on the ground 
lost forty pounds 
nty weeks,” writes 
\ir. J. B. Gummidge of 
No Yellowknife. “This 
, vy confusing. Did 
\l Martin enter the 


contest in the Most Suc- 
cess Dressing or the sxe 
Most Successful Dieting 
y? 
ln my opinion the Minister of 
He should have been scratched 
se entry.” 


\ Mr. J. Harris Tweed protests 
g the listing of the Honorable 
Lesicr Pearson who is credited with 
thing the nation bow-tie conscious. 

“bor the past forty years,” he 

“IT have been wearing a satin 
ravat without attracting the at- 
1 of the Men’s Fashion Coun- 

alone the nation. Apparently 
ed tradition: lism has no stand- 
this country.” 


\| [weep deplored the unfor- 

unate publicity given to the 

\ er of External Affairs. “This is 

he sort of thing that breeds 
wearing,” he declared. 

preposterous,” writes a Mr. 

Fabricant from Windsor, Ont., 

ium that the Honorable Lester 

Pe n has made the nation bow- 


tle isclous. As everyone knows, 


in who made the bow-tie fam- 


ou ex-President Harry S. Tru- 


S just this sort of thing that 
Suspicion and hostility be- 

‘We ourselves and our great neigh- 
x the South,” added Mr. Fabri- 


\ <tr. R. L. Twitchell of Medicine 
Hat rites intéfstingly that during 
‘d of unemployment he made 

‘he \scovery that a light plywood 


‘and..ich board made the ideal out- 


Uo irment for a Canadian winter. 

“lis rain, moth, wrinkle and 
ve resistant,” he points out, “and 
“ith te addition of flash siding and, 





if necessary, a small charcoal burner 
it allows the wearer to adapt himself 
to any conditions, however rigor- 
ous.” : 

He added that he had recently de- 
signed a small portable kiosk, with 
distributed heating and a_ conveni- 
ent side entrance, suitable for stand- 
ing in line for football tickets. ““How- 
ever,” he added, “I have small hope 
that it would be of interest to such 
an essentially conservative group as 
the Men’s Fashion Council.” 

A Mr. Bel-Hogan also deplored 
the rigorous traditionalism of the 
Council. 

“For years I have made my own 
suits,” he writes. “At first I used a 
pattern, but I soon freed myself from 
any enslavement to line.” 

“I don’t give a damn about line,” 
Mr. Bel-Hogan writes cheerfully. “I 
just’ start cutting with- 
out much idea and event- 
ually it turns into some- 
thing. Unlike the Men’s 
Fashion Council, I am 
not interested in the 
strictly representational 
in Men’s Clothing.” 

Another ingenious 
garment is described by 
a correspondent living in 
Montreal. 

“Tt is called the Execu- 
tivest,” he writes. “It is 
rock-wool-insulated and has a com- 
plete built-in inter-office communica- 
tion system.” 


H' STATES that he has submitted 
models of the Executivest to va- 
rious members of the Mens Fashion 
Council, but so far has received no 
response from any of them. “I am 
more and more convinced ” he adds, 
“that there is no future for native tal- 
ent in this country.” 

“This decision,” writes a Mr. Part- 
ridge of Toronto, “represents a fixed 
discrimination against the rights ot 
the majority of our population, and 
an organized attempt to foist a Sset- 
up on the community without any 
real proot or standards of compari- 
son. At its best it can only lead to 
regional hostility. At its worst it can 
easily result in permanent mottling 
of the teeth.” (Mr. Partridge, it 
would seem, has confused the Men’s 
Fashion Council decision with the 
current fluoridation issue. ) 

“It is no coincidence,” 
wrathful correspondent from New- 
foundland, “that there are ten Cana- 
dian provinces and ten names are 
listed by the Men’s Fashion Council 
as Canada’s Best Dressed Men. 

“Why has Newfoundland been ig- 
nored?” 

“I have been asked to give my 
opinion on the Men’s Fashion Coun- 
cil Awards,” writes a lady from To- 
ronto, “and I have declined to enter 


writes a 


into the discussion in any way. 

“This is the sort of thing that in- 
evitably breeds Ten Best-Dressed- 
Men contests,” she concluded 


LONEN BAK EIR 
SOMOS 
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This is ‘‘Gazellen’’ 
one of the fascinating 
new Decorator pat- 
terns in Homemaker 
Fabrics by Hees. A 
strong, bold d 
hand screen printed 
on fine linen, and 
available in five 
lovely color combi- 
nations. Look for 
the Hees Home- 
maker Fabric tag 
when you shop. 
It’s your guaran- 


esign 


tee of quality and 
workmanship 


i a) 5S ; ‘ 
2 » i 


Sold by Furniture and Department Stores everywhere. 


Toronto » GEO. H. HEES SON & CO. LIMITED = Montreal 


0 








we Knorr all the angle or LUUeh angul 


You cant be perfectly controlled unless you're comfortable, too! 


\Warner’s are so clever with corselettes . . . 


CORSELETTE No. Y- 


JPTRADE MARK REG! 














ro 


make them heavenly light, 
yet you get firm-but friendly control. 


Veil of Youth” corselette in black 


or while at better stores. 


WARNERS 


VIEL TLE LE LLO: 
PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD. 


Quebec * Montreal * Toronto 
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ANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Coronation 
and Spring 
Mediterranean Cruise 


in the 24,400-ton 


S. S. NASSAU 


from New York May 2— 


46 days, from $895 


—including shore excursions 


eTHE MEDITERRANEAN 













A Polerr Nople 





® SHIP YOUR HOTEL IN LONDON 





® FOUR DAYS IN PARIS 









INCRES NASSAU LINE 
HOME LINES, 42 Broadway 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL, INC. 


47 East 47th St., New York, N.Y 






“Independent Travel” 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


RST.W 


f F. & a. a8 | 
RAARRAAAAAAAAARAAAAL 


TORONTO, KI. 6984 





LETTERS 


Dialectic on the Don 


UGH GARNER’S admirable de- 

fence of Toronto (Dialectic on 
the Don—Jan. 10) overlooks one of 
Woodman Lamb’s errors and contra- 
dictions. (He made some telling points 
too, though.) According to Lamb’s 
tale, there’s a burlesque house in To- 
ronto. Actually, there hasn't been for 
several years—as it happens, since the 
advent of the Toronto spirit” 
which he grudgingly concedes. 


“new 


Before that there was always at 
least one peelery, and two or three 
during most of the 20 vears I lived 
there; and earlier, I was told, there'd 
been four in full swing. Incidentally, 
it was at the old Empire (née Star) 
on Adelaide St. that I heard Sliding 
Billy Watson lead the enthusiastic 
audience in an early anti-capitalist 
song: “The coat and pants do all the 
work, but the vest gets all the gravy!” 


Ottawa. PauL A. GARDNER 


... You have an article “Canada’s 
Whipping Boy”. In this your column- 
ist, Hugh Garner, makes some refer- 
ence to the religious life of the City ot 
Toronto, and writes of “sects and 
schisms of the Protestant faith.” I 
strongly object to the misrepresenta- 
tion of the Anglican Church, which 
is included in this phrase by the w riter. 
is such a thing as the 
Protestant “faith” (and I do not know 
tormulated), it has no 
the Anglican Com- 
munion. Let me quote some words ot 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury: 
“It (ie., the Church of England) be- 
eves in the faith of the Catholic 


Church, of which it is a part, 


If there 


where it Is 


connection with 


and 


that faith is in the Creeds, the Prayer 
Book and the Ordinal.” In his book 
The Claims of the Church of Eng- 
land”, the present Archbishop _ of 
York has written: “A Church to be 
Catholic must hold the Catholic 
Faith, treasure the Catholic Scrip- 
tures, administer the Catholic Sacra- 
ments. and retain the Catholic Min- 
istry. The Church of England_ pro- 

claims to all that it 1s Catholic.” 
(CANON) W. H. Davipson 

Dorva One 

The Anglican Communion has 


been known as an integral part of the 
Holy Catholic Church Hugh 
Garner knows nothing of this fact, if 
one is to judge by his article “Toronto 

Dialectic on the Don” 


His whole approach to the 


In VOur 


Issue 


of Jan. 31 


rious branches of the Christian 
Church ts ill informed 
Rev.) HAaNbLteEY R. PERKINS 
Vleaford, Ont 


I felt that I had to write vou 


you articie, 


Don, in 


nd compliment for your 


Dialectic on the 
Jan. 10 


trying 


I have been for the last few 


into writing what I have 
yut don’t know where to begin 


I teel if I were able to do so, I could 


not do it better than in the above 
mentioned article... 
Toronto GEORGE GILBERT 


“City of God” 


Scere have been many articles 
written about Toronto, but no 
writer has taken such a clear, dis- 
passionate view of the city as Wood- 
man Lamb, in the January 24 issue 
of SATURDAY NIGHT. He was biting, 
but he was fair, and what he said 
needed saying. This is a great city 


but we cannot be too comfortable 
about it. 
Toronto. NORBERT PARRY 


From the tone of his article I 
would say Woodman Lamb is a To- 
rontonian, and yet I cannot under- 
stand how a Torontonian could see 
the city clearly enough to write that 
way ... He is to be commended for 
a very entertaining article 


Kitchener, Ont. S. J. HENKEI 
Throughout his article one 
detects a note of bitterness. Could 


this be caused by his not having been 
born here? I have visited the Museum, 
both on week days and Sundays and 
always found it filled with both stu- 


dents and casual visitors alike. He 
also bemoans the lack of interest in 
the “Finer Arts”, I guess his guide 


did not take him around to visit the 
Don Valley Art Group nor to attend 
a Friday night Pop Concert at Massey 
Hall heard about the 
Summer! at Varsity Arena. 


nor has he 


Symphony 


He mentions the number of streets 


named “Victoria” anything wrong 
with that? Wasn't Toronto named a 


City during Her Gracious Majesty's 
he doesn’t men- 
tion that we also have a “Lamb Ave.”! 

With regard to the and tav- 
erns, I think they rank with anv of 
the best on the Continent. The head- 
line entertainment proves that. 

By the way, where did he return to 
extended tour of Toronto? 
Mount Pleasant or Mount Hope? 


reign? I notice that 


bars 


after his ) 


Toronto GEORGE KERRIGAN 


Proper Source 
N YOUR issue of Januarv 10 a 
correspondent asked if the quota- 
tion “Sound, sound the clarion, fill 
the fife” ascribed in a 


puzzle to Scott, was actually the work 


cross-word 


of that writer. You replied “The 
Crerars are right”, etc. 

May | shyly inform vou that both 
the Crerars and SATURDAY NIGHT are 
wrong. On the authority of the Ox- 
ford Dictionary of Quotations, the 
lines are by Thomas Osbert Mor- 


daunt, and were published in The Bee, 
a periodical, in October, 1791. Mor- 
daunt corresponded with Sir Walter, 
and the latter, in his mention of a 


“crowded hour” may have h 
poem in mind. But it wasn’t 
Toronto E. ¢ 


1 the 


S 


KYTI 


Gave Wrong Credit 


N MY article “A Fresh Ap 
by NFB” in January 10 i 


SATURDAY NIGHT, I inady 
gave credit for the direct 
“L’Homme aux Oiseaux” t 


Palardy. The credit should ha 
given to Bernard Devlin. 

I regret any inconvenien: 
unfortunate error may have 
Mr. Devlin. 


Toronto. GERALD P 
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of 
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deen 


this 
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Chess Problem 


by ‘‘Centaur”’ 


Insertion of a weekly ches 
lem in our pages will no d 
welcomed by a good many 
readers. Our contributor “Cen 
a chess expert of over 50 yea 
experience, both national anc 
national, and has given mucl 
tion to problem theory, const 
and history. Those interested 
confident of entertainment wit 
lems of high merit. 


HESS PROBLEMS shave 

viewed by many writers 
poetry of The noted |} 
authority, Brain Harley, conte: 
they appeal more to our artist 
than to our fighting spirit. This 
tainly true in the case of th 
mover and the expert solver. 
tackling a vast majority of pr 
of greater length one must be re 
and there 1s, of course, the time 


chess. 


Problem No. 1, by A. Bato: 
Black “leven Pieces 
White—Thirteen Pieces 


White to play and mate in 
Our 
composer whose span of lif 
from 1884 to 1923, firs 
in a theme tourney at the time 
jubilee meeting of the defunct 


first problem, by an 


won 


Companions Chess Problem (¢ 
Philadelphia on Washington's 
day, Feb. 22, 1918, the time « 
yearly solving tourney in many 
centres. 

Many members on this sid 
verged at the Philac 
home of the secretary, Jan 
Magee, Jr., a time of tribute t 
and in dedication it nam« 
Magee theme. This theme cal 
four interferences by two 
pawns, but Batori went one 
and three pawns operat! 


interferences. 


palatial 


Was 
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PM UES ISBNS 


You ll find that members of Canada’s 
most distinguished clubs call for Canada’s most 
distinguished whisky ... Lord Calvert. For sup rb 
quality ...and the smoothest highball you've 


ever tasted... always call for Lord Calvert! 


LORD CALVERT 


banathiun I hei Y 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT 








se ARE MANY extremely in- 
teresting facts about Textiles that 
Canadians ought to know. 


. .~ how for example, this alert in- 
dustry, always receptive to progress, 
relies on Dow caustic soda for con- 
version of wood pulp to shiny strands 
of rayon. How cotton is mercerized 
by stretching the thread in a strong 
caustic solution. And how the manv- 
facture and application of dye on 
cotton and rayon materials makes use 
of this basic chemical. Truly, it is ‘‘the 
workhorse of the Textile Industry."’ 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL @ REGINA e@ SARNIA 


CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO CANADIAN LIVING 





